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THE APPEAL TO ORDINARY LANGUAGE! 


Belief in the philosophic efficacy of ordinary language is a recurrent 
habit in British Philosophy, and can be regarded, according to taste, as a 
redeeming virtue or a besetting vice. Whichever view we take, there is 
no denying the importance of the matter; for if the belief is correct it 
provides a very simple way of disposing of immense quantities of meta- 
physical and other argument, without the smallest trouble or exertion ; 
whereas if it is wrong, then preoccupation with it is largely a waste of time 
and ought not to be taken seriously. This paper argues for the latter alter- 
native ; but it only attempts to rebut the appeal to ordinary language as 
a (or the) method of doing philosophy, and is not itself intended to endorse 
any particular conception of the true subject-matter of philosophy or of 
the proper way to pursue it. That it is primarily a question of method 
ean be seen from this, that though, traditionally, the appeal has been used 
to counter the claims of metaphysicians of all persuasions, its present revival 
is at least partly directed against theories, such as Analysis and Phenomenal- 
ism, which are not at all metaphysical, at least in intention. No doubt 
there are other reasons for this particular dispute, but I have no concern 
with them here ; nor am I anxious to express disagreement (or agreement) 
with the general opinions of any of the authors referred to in what follows ; 
I simply try to show that some of the arguments that they use are not good 
arguments, that they depend on assumptions which are not reasonable, and 
that attempts to put forward a studied colloquialism as the sole and sufficient 
touchstone of philosophical propriety have therefore little to recommend 
them. 

The thesis I have in mind to criticise can be formulated somewhat as 


1A paper read at a meeting of the Scots Philosophical Club, Aberdeen, May 1951, 
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follows: ‘ Philosophical problems are generally, if not always, due to un- 
noticed or unadvertised departures from Standard English, and are to be 
solved, or cured, as the case may be, by pointing out the normal usage of 
the words employed and the normal grammatical form of the sentences 
in which they appear. For ordinary language is correct language’. I hope 
this is reasonably fair. The reference to ‘Standard English’ comes from 
the introduction to a recent réchauffé of essays on this theme,” and suggests 
the passing remark that many writers who have decanted upon it, there! 
and elsewhere, seem to take little account of the existence of other languages | 
whose structure and idiom are very different from English (Standard or¥ 
otherwise), but which seem to be equally, if not more, capable of engendering 
metaphysical confusion. Whether we are to conclude from this that philo- 
sophical theories are relative to the languages in which they are enunciated, 
is by no means clear. There is little to be said for such a view, and much 
against it, but I do not intend to say it here.® 
A second, and rather less trivial point is that the expression ‘ Standard 
English ’ suggests that the uses of the language are uniform and well-estab- 
lished. Though little or nothing has been done to verify this empirically, 
writers who appeal to Standard English display a surprising confidence and 
authority in pronouncing upon the proper, normal, literal, primary, true, 
correct, or dominant meanings of words and phrases. It is surprising, 
because if you look up what the linguists have to say on the subject,* you 
find that this strictly normative conception of vocabulary and grammar 
is completely out of date, and has been for centuries. To the vast majority 
of modern linguists, ‘Standard English’ is no more than a trade-label 
annexed to a particular dialect, and has no special status or authority, 
apart from the (irrelevant) social approval accorded to those who happen 
. to speak it. ‘Correctness’, if it means anything at all, means conformity 
with the prevailing mode of some specified group; it has no reference to 
any set of absolute rules, for there are none such. All that the modern 
grammarian looks for are the prevailing patterns and regularities within a 
language as it is actually used; except where conventional uniformities 
have been imposed by earlier grammarians, these patterns are mainly due 
to the natural tendency of speech forms to accommodate themselves to one 
another, owing to analogies of sound, shape or sense. Save per accidens 
there is no logic in the matter, no privilege, and no permanency. People 
talk as it suits them—primarily, one imagines, to be understood, and it is 
the task of the grammarian to describe and classify these activities, not to 
judge them. Belief to the contrary is merely an obstructive superstition, 
surviving mainly among schoolmasters and formal logicians, whose excuse, 
like that of most other tories, amounts to no more than a vested interest 


*Logic and Language, ed. A. G. N. Flew (Oxford, 1951). 

%cf. L. J. Cohen ‘ Are philosophical theses relative to language?’ Analysis, April 

1949. 
‘Cf. among many others, L. Bloomfield : Language (London, 1935) and O. Jespersen : 


The Philosophy of Grammar (London, 1924). The latter’s Mankind, Nation and Individ- 
ual (London, 1946) concedes rather more to the normative view, 
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in, or reverence for, the status quo. Why it should have been thought to 
deserve consideration as a philosophical principle, it is by no means easy to 
imagine. 

This is not, of course, meant to imply that there is nothing to be said for 
ordinary language as a philosophical model; but it does bring out certain 
weaknesses in the attempt to construe it as a standard. It shows, I fancy, that 
the familiar and overworked analogy between logical and grammatical rules is 
about due for retirement, and that the fashionable conception of ordinary 
language as a static field of signs in a fixed or fixable relationship to a rigid 
structure of concepts and linguistic rules is, to say the least, an hypothesis. 
It shows also that the attempt to convict perfectly respectable philosophers 
of illiteracy, or of the perpetration of ungrammatical gibberish, is either 
naive or disingenuous ; for what is complained of is not lack of grammar, 
even in the textbook sense, but incoherence or absence of meaning, resulting 
(it is said), from the juxtaposition of terms which are incapable of being 
brought into intelligible relation with one another. Such crimes may have 
been committed, but it cannot possibly be correct to construe them as 
breaches of grammatical or linguistic ‘ laws ’, if these are merely descriptive 
in character. If recourse be had at this point to the ‘logic’ of language, 
we may reply that this notion is itself exceedingly obscure, and that off- 
hand references to the man-in-the-street, John Doe, Bertie Wooster or the 
Strand Magazine, or the retailing of illustrative anecdotes and charades, 
or, again, appeals to a hitherto undetected ‘sense of linguistic propriety ’ 
are not really very impressive methods of establishing the ‘correct’ or 
‘normal’ usage of given words and phrases. So far as they serve any pur- 
pose at all, it is the opposite one, of bringing out the variety and fluidity 
of these usages, and the arbitrary character of any proposal to select and 
grade them by reference to ‘dominance’ or ‘ propriety’. And this is con- 
firmed by the disputes which commonly break out, even among exponents 
of the method, when attempts at armchair lexicography are made in this 
way. 

It is by no means uncommon for a philosopher, in expounding his views, 
to make use of academic or technical terms; but in doing so he falls an 
easy prey to the devices of an opponent who employs the vernacular method. 
By exposing such technicalities in contrast to more homely expressions it 
is easy for the latter to make them look absurd, and ultimately meaningless, 
so that the whole argument in which they occur is compromised or dis- 
credited. Thus Mr. Toulmin, arguing recently against Ethical Intuitionism,® 
picks on the admittedly hideous expression ‘ Rational Faculty of Immediate 
Apprehension ’’. He then quotes Bertie Wooster, to the effect that ‘ we 
Woosters have a fine sense of what is fitting’, and goes on to affirm that 
‘“ Rational Faculty of Immediate Apprehension ’’ would make Bertie’s 
jaw drop a mile’. It would indeed. But what does this prove? Nothing 
whatever, so far as I can see, except that Bertie is a moron, not a moral 
philosopher, and that we knew anyway. But it suggests that since the offend- 


* Knowledge of Right and Wrong ’, in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1949-50. 
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ing phrase is unknown to (let us waive the point) commonsense, it therefore 
stands for nothing recognisable to commonsense ;_ that it is therefore im- § 
proper, as a description of whatever Bertie was talking about, and so, in 
the absence of any plausible alternative designatum, meaningless. Now 
there is no need to deny that the phrase is verbiage, a ‘ theorist’s solemnity ’ 
of the first water, and doubtless misleading in its own associations ; it is 7 
not even necessary to maintain that it does stand for anything. All that 
wants pointing out here is that this alleged meaninglessness does not follow 
automatically from the fact that the Woosters of this world have never | 
heard of it ;—nor, for that matter, would anything of consequence follow 
if they had. Mr. Toulmin, needless to say, has other and better arguments 
than this—indeed I hardly care to accuse him of using it as an argument, 
but it is an easy and common assumption, that because many technical 
expressions are used vacuously, therefore any sesquipedalian and unfamiliar 
locution must necessarily fall into the category of nonsense. It is a mistake. 
And it obscures the fact that technicalities are sometimes very useful. 

There is ‘a further temptation, when one is engaged in blackballing a 
technicality, to use the material instead of the formal mode of speech. This 
lends an agreeable gusto to the proceedings, but it is apt to alarm people 
unnecessarily. ‘There are no such things as volitions!’ seems startling 
intelligence—until one later finds the author (Professor Ryle, of course) 
talking unconcernedly about ‘ efforts of will ®. As who should say ‘ There 
are no such things as railway accidents !’ only to add in a whisper, ‘ They 
all occur according to the laws of physics ’. 

From those who object to a technical term in place of an everyday one, 
it is no long step to those who cannot abide plain words used in technical 
or recondite senses. An example of this, and one which is, again, incidental 
to the main argument, may be found in a recent article by Mr. K. E. M. 
Baier.’ Referring to the (correct) usage of the word ‘ assert’, he claims, 
on no less authority than his own, that it implies a doubt as to the truth 
and/or sincerity of what was said by the person described as asserting it. 
And ‘thus, contrary to a popular view, “ asserting something ” does not 
mean the same as “expressing one’s views about something ”’ or “ con- 
tending that something is the case”’ or, ‘‘ making an utterance which is 
capable of being true or false”’’. Here again, it is neither necessary nor 
worthwhile to argue that ‘ asserting ’ does mean the same as any of these ; 
(though if Mr. Baier’s interpretation is correct, it is hard to see why anyone 
should want to use the verb in the first person singular, present tense). The 
point is simply that if these other usages represent ‘a popular view ’, neither 
Mr. Baier nor anyone else can have any reason for objecting to them. And 
even if they do not (supposing that ‘ popular’ means ‘ popular amongst 
an incapable minority of philosophers ’), there is no way of showing them 


*The Concept of Mind (London, 1949) ch. iii. 

%* Decisions and Descriptions’ in Mind, LX, 238. For a rather similar case, ef. 
the controversy over the word ‘selves’ between Mr. J. R. Jones and Mr. A. G. N. 
Flew (Mind, LVIII, 229, 231 and LIX, 234). 
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to be positively erroneous; the worst that can be said is that they are 
‘loose ’, ‘ extended ’, or ‘ specialised ’ applications of a vague term in com- 
mon use. Which is to say nothing in the least reprehensible or extra- 
ordinary about them. 

Now what is at the bottom of all this terminological hyperaesthesia, and 
all the whistle-blowing and knuckle-rapping and scolding that goes along 
with it? Aside from its uses as a technique of controversy, it appears to 
depend on no more substantial a foundation than the egregious Fido— 
‘ Fido ’ fallacy, newly emerged from the kennel to which it was but recently 
(and rightly) consigned by Professor Ryle himself ; on the one hand we are 
told that no dog is to have more than one name, and that a plain one; on 
the other, that once a name has been assigned to a dog it is never to be 
used, even as a nickname, for any other one. Any departure from this 
is to be instantly prosecuted as a misuse of language, breach of good grammar 
or wilful deviation from Standard English ; and ignorance of the law is not 
to be accepted as an excuse. 

Within certain limits this programme is a perfectly rational one; for 
the application of logic to discourse it is, indeed, essential that the terms 
should be well-defined and univocal in their reference, and so far as the 
practice of philosophy depends upon logical procedures a similar exactness 
is, in principle, desirable.@ Where this theory goes entirely off the rails is 
in supposing that the casual and irregular speech-habits of everyday inter- 
course are somehow able to furnish unique and authoritative criteria for 
the interpretation of terms in common use amongst philosophers. It is 
just because they do not do this, that so many philosophers have felt obliged 
to employ technical terms and neologisms, even where this has made it 
difficult for other people to understand what they were talking about. The 
point of such philosophical rigmaroles is the same as that of legal rigmaroles. 
Both may look to be unintelligible, and often needlessly so, but properly 
handled they do enable something precise and testable to be said.8 The 
danger, in both cases, is the creation of fictions; the advantage, that ‘ cor- 
rectness ’ does mean something definite, in relation to the self-made rules 
and definitions adopted; it is not, of course, reasonable to complain of 
departures from the ordinary use of terms, since this is done deliberately, 
and can be judged only according to its adequacy, or necessity, for the 
purpose in hand. There is a good deal more reason to complain of those 
who, by not using a specialised terminology, muddle themselves and other 
people quite as effectively as the man who makes his own will. Philosophers 
cannot avoid technical distinctions, and so if they will not use technical 
terms, they are obliged to follow the example of Locke and Hume, and 
press non-technical ones into the same service. This creates more trouble 
than it is worth, since the fixed and the fluid senses get hopelessly mixed. 
Look at the ruin which has come, in consequence, upon the word ‘ idea’, 
and many others. The same thing is already happening with many of the 


*This point seems to have escaped Mr. G. J. Warnock (‘ Metaphysics in Logic ’, 
in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1950-51). 
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happy colloquialisms launched into currency by Professor Ryle; as their 
copyright expires and they pass into general circulation, they come to 
operate as technical jargon-words of a misleadingly informal and concrete 
kind ;—misleading, because while it is not only permissible but essential to 
provide regulations for the correct use of technical terms, it is not justified 
in the case of non-technical ones, which have to be understood in context. 
Where the same words are used for both, confusion follows. The writer 
is apt to persuade himself that he is expounding the true, proper, or correct 
meaning of the words in question, and the reader gets the impression that 
he is being given arbitrary and unsought directions on how he ought to use 
them. The belief in a ‘logical geography’ of concepts, capable of being 
accurately mapped out by reference to the ordinary uses of language, with 
appeals to ‘ correctness ’, ‘dominance ’, etc., seems to originate, in part at 
least, from this desire to use a precise terminology without employing 
explicitly technical terms; the assumption being that the necessary rules 
and regulations are already embodied in ordinary parlance, requiring only 
inspection, or the production of a few trivial examples, to make clear what 
is allowable and what is not.® /” 

Granted, as I hope it may be, that there is no general warrant for this 
assumption, or for the preposterous restrictions upon free speech which 
its acceptance would entail, it may still be felt unreasonable to maintain 
that it is impossible to misuse language, and that apart from its technical 
employment it is subject to no rules at all. To hold that all words are 
inherently vague, and that grammar represents a merely social adjustment 
of the otherwise untrammelled possibilities of combination amongst them, 
is likewise a paradox, and one which, by threatening to abolish the boundaries 
of sense and nonsense, merely compels us to redraw, within the postulated 
flux, the moderately restrictive limits which we do normally observe. So 
much may, I think, be urged in mitigation of the position lately adopted 
by Mr. Haas,?° in holding that in what he calls their expressive use, the 
potential range of meaning of words is infinite. It seems to be more in line 
with the facts to admit that in practice there are restrictions, limits to 
transgression, even where the use of language is almost purely expressive. 
But they are a posteriori, and cannot be laid down or legislated for in advance, 
since they depend on which words are used, and the context, verbal and 
social, in which they occur. Thus, in poetry, one may be prepared to tolerate 
a good deal, but there comes a point at which a line or a poem becomes merely 
a concatenation of words chosen at random. Similarly, with the more 
rhapsodic kinds of philosophical prose, there comes a point at which you 
can get nothing out of the stuff, and begin to suspect that you are being 
imposed upon. That is the time to start calling upon such epithets as 
‘ meaningless’ and ‘ nonsense ’,—terms of judgement, be it noted, which 
are much abused in being applied by rote, and hastily invoked whenever 


%Cf. Baier, art. cit. 
10° On Speaking a Language’, in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1950-51 ; 
a paper to which my obligations are many and manifest, 
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somebody slips on some minor, and usually fictitious, linguistic banana- 
skin.! 

Mr. Haas’s valuable distinction between terminology and expression, 
between bond and free in the use of language, is, as he admits, an abstract 
one, since for most purposes it is customary to employ a mixture of the two. 
Philosophers, in particular, disport themselves mainly in the no-man’s-land 
between these regions of discourse, so that unless there is a declared intention 
to abide by some particular set of regulations, accusations of impropriety 
cannot be sustained, except in the grossest cases. There is, admittedly, a 
sort of common-law stability and exactness attaching to some terms in 
ordinary use, for instance, the names of familiar objects,—and to that 
extent they approximate to the statutory requirements of a terminology. 
Thus, when ‘ Beachcomber ’ finds it necessary to announce : ‘ In my article 
on Milk Production yesterday, for “ horse” read “‘ cow” throughout’, it 
is obvious to everybody that there has been a hideous mistake. But phil- 
osophers do not commonly drop that kind of brick. Their terms, the 
mental-conduct verbs, for example, belong in a meteorological rather than 
a geographical setting, and operate within much wider tolerances,—ex 
officio, one might say, for if they were uniformly clear and distinct they 
would have little claim on the notice of philosophers. 

Attempts to chart such a region are therefore unusually difficult ; in 
the absence of an established technical vocabulary, they can hardly proceed 
otherwise than by borrowing the more appropriate informal terms and 
treating them rigorously. There can be no occasion to complain of this, 
in principle,—but the temptation to father the result upon the man-in-the- 
street is one which ought to be resisted. Appeals to ‘ correct ’ language, in 
this context, must always be disguised definitions, having no unanimous 
support from ordinary usage, because such usage is just not sufficiently 
established to be able to decide what is correct and what is not. The same 
applies to Professor Ryle’s reductio ad absurdum method of constructing 
allegedly impossible locutions to exhibit type-distinctions, and to show up 
type-mistakes. They are just not sufficiently absurd. Given a terminology, 
as in the case of the Sense-Datum Theory, it is possible and legitimate to 
point, as Professor Ryle does, to confusion, incorrectness and self-contra- 
diction in the use made of it, either by its inventors or by those who, in 
adopting the jargon, commit themselves to the conventions it entails. But 
to issue general decrees for the governance of a range of expressions in 
common use is another matter; Mrs. Partington’s efforts to control the 
Atlantic would promise well by comparison. For whatever usages be laid 
down as correct, it is nearly always possible to produce counter-examples 
of an unimpeachable ordinariness and legitimacy. Nor is it by any means 
in order, as Mr. Hampshire has emphasised,'* to dismiss these as corruptions 


1Qne is reminded of the prosaic gentleman (was it Babbage ?) who sought to put 
Tennyson right on the Population Question : 
‘ Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one and one-sixteenth is born ’. 


12In his review of The Concept of Mind (Mind, LIX, 234). 
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introduced by philosophers. For apart from the fact that philosophers 
have no such influence, baneful or otherwise, upon vulgar parlance, the very 
fact that these ,“ illegitimate ’ locutions have taken root there means that 
they are part of the standard to which appeal is being made. [If it is a 
corrupted standard, such appeals are either valueless or not bona fide, since 
they evidently involve undisclosed principles of selection, namely the very 
theory which the favoured locutions are supposed, independently, to en- 
dorse. Where, as in Professor Ryle’s case, the theory is not, perhaps, one 
which commends itself as obvious to commonsense, it is inevitable that 
language should let him down in places. To give but one example, he states, 
in a recent article, that ‘it is not easy or difficult to believe things’. It 
seems fair to reply that this is itself extremely difficult to believe. Not that 
that does anything to refute Professor Ryle’s point, that believing, in his 
preferred sense, is dispositional. But it brings out the fact that language 
recognises other senses, such as that of assenting, which are equally legiti- 
mate, and closely related. Indeed, at the risk of seeming to countenance 
obscurity for its own sake, I am inclined to think that the whole business 
of distinguishing ‘ senses’ of words in this connection is perhaps misguided. 
Many of them have an almost intentional vagueness and ambiguity of 
reference, which, if evaporated under analysis, deprives them of their essen- 
tial content, and leaves the world looking tidier but less recognisable than 
before. To select one sense as dominant is, as we have seen, to perform 
covertly a technical delimitation of ‘ proper ’ meaning, so as to fit the term 
in question into a pre-ordained scheme. There is nothing to stop anyone 
doing this, so long as there is no attempt to palm off the definition as a 
necessary one,—as the only one sanctioned by ‘ordinary’ or ‘ correct’ 
usage. Then, I should say, there is a legitimate appeal to ordinary language. 
To those who proclaim that ‘ We don’t say this’ or ‘ We do say that’, it 
is proper to reply : ‘Oh yes we do’ or ‘ Yes, but we also say . . .’. General 
linguistic ordinances can be rebutted by reference to ordinary language ; 
they cannot be safely erected upon it. 


* * * *£* * * 


My main object, in the foregoing, has been to give reasons for dissenting 
from the opinion that there are ‘ correct’ forms of language in any sense 
which is philosophically useful or interesting, and more particularly, to 
discountenance the idea that ‘ ordinary language ’, in the prevailingly vague 
acceptance of that term, has anything to offer in the way of authoritative 
guidance in this connection. The discussion has centred on the use and 
meaning of individual terms, but I have no doubt that similar considerations 
could be shown to apply in the case of syntactical structure as well. Sup- 
posing this is so, what is left of the contention with which we began, namely 
that philosophical problems, paradoxes and errors in general, all originate 
at the point of departure from ordinary language ? Not very much, perhaps, 


13° Feelings ’, in The Philosophical Quarterly, April, 1951. 
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in so far as most of the specific arguments to this effect start off by assuming 
that ordinary language is the standard of correctness. Even if this be 
allowed for the moment, such arguments are not particularly convincing. 
Their chief begettor has been Mr. Norman Malcolm, and his views have 
met with so many criticisms from so many quarters,!* that it would be tedious 
to recount their details, and difficult, if not superfluous, to add to their 
number. Mr. Malcolm himself has lately declined to defend the earliest 
statement of his position, though it does not yet appear how far he has 
actually vacated it in toto. In this situation, any criticism of Mr. Malcolm’s 
published opinions may well prove to be obsolete ; so what follows had best 
be regarded simply as a retrospect of some points in the earlier stages of 
the controversy, which seem to bear upon what has been said already. 

Mr. Malcolm has endeavoured to state the argument from ordinary lang- 
uage in such a way that it can be used against any undomesticated utterance 
on the part of philosophers. In doing so he is, on his own showing, general- 
ising upon a procedure employed by Professor G. E. Moore in his famous, 
if somewhat mystifying argument against Scepticism in ‘The Defence of 
Common Sense ’ and * Proof of an External World ’.4* Mr. Malcolm interprets 
the notion of ordinary language in such a way as to entail that philosophical 
statements, however plainly expressed, must turn out to be either false, 
illiterate, futile, or senseless. It is therefore, as he recognises, an @ priori 
proof of our original thesis. The method is as follows: An expression, he 
says, is an ordinary expression if it has a commonly accepted use,—not 
that it is necessarily in frequent use, but that it is such as would be used to 
describe a certain sort of situation, if it arose. Ordinary language is correct 
language,—that is, a situation is correctly described if it is described in 
ordinary language, and not otherwise, (this point is essential to the entire 
argument). Philosophers’ expressions are not ordinary—ex hypothesi, for if 
they were they would be commonplaces without philosophic interest. What 
is characteristic of such expressions, therefore, is that they ‘go against 
ordinary language’. They allege, for instance, that no line is really straight, 
that no empirical statements are absolutely certain, and so on. Now if 
such statements are to be taken as literal and factual, they are either false, 
(i.e. contradict the ordinary statements which do have descriptive use in 
the situation), or else they are incorrect, (i.e. refer to or describe the situation 
after a fashion, but only by grossly misusing the ordinary terms they employ). 
If they are not factual, then the only alternatives open to the philosopher 

14° Moore and Ordinary Language’, in The Philosophy of G. E. Moure (Evanston, 
1942); ‘ Defending Common Sense’, in The Philosophical Review, May, 1949; and 


‘Philosophy for Philosophers ’, ibid. July, 1951. The latter appeared after the present 
paper was written and is not discussed here. 


15e.¢. C. A. Campbell, ‘Common-sense Propositions and Philosophical Paradoxes ’ 
in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1944-5; Max Black, ‘ On Speaking with the 
Vulgar’, in The Philosophical Review, November, 1949; J. L. Cobitz, ‘ The Appeal 
to Ordinary Language ’, in Analysis, October, 1950; C.D. Rollins, ‘ Ordinary Language 
and Procrustean Beds ’, in Mind, LX, 238, April, 1951; R.M. Chisholm, ‘ Philosophy 
and Ordinary Language ’, in The Philosophical Review, July, 1951. 
as 18In Contemporary British Philosophy (1925), and Proceedings of the British Academy 

39). 
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who makes them are to admit that they are disguised terminological pro. 
posals, or else that they are moonshine. As linguistic proposals they are, to 
say the least, pointless, since they obliterate distinctions which it would at 
once be necessary to restore, e.g. between the evidently crooked and the 
apparently straight ; as moonshine they are, of course, negligible anyway, 
The effect of this is that philosophers who deny the imputation that their 
statements are meaningless or merely verbal, and who wish to be understood 
as saying something about facts which is not (as Moore seems to have sup- 
posed) just literally and obviously false, are automatically convicting them. 
selves under Section Two. They can only be misusing ordinary language, 
and talking about what is obvious to everybody in a grotesque and illegit- 
imate way. Indeed, whatever category they ultimately fall into, they get 


there in the first place by going against ordinary language, thereby implying} 


that its expressions are false, or improper, or self-contradictory ; which is 
itself a false, improper and self-contradictory thing to say. 

To see through this argument, it is only necessary to consider how the 
terms ‘ ordinary expression’ and ‘ correct’ are used in it. What follows, 
in the first place, from the definition of an ordinary expression as one having 
an accepted descriptive use? If we take ‘ expression’ here to mean ‘ sen- 
tence ’, the statement does no more than equate ‘ ordinary expression ’ with 
‘ verifiable (or falsifiable) sentence ’, thereby creating the not very plausible 
impression that the plain man is a verificationist, and, equally naively, that 
his use of language is invariably descriptive. If under ‘ expression’, we 
include words and phrases occurring in sentences, all we do then is to restrict 
the ‘ordinary’ vocabulary to descriptive terms and predicates; but as 
Mr. Malcolm is aware, this will not by itself be sufficient to prevent plain- 
speaking philosophers (such as Russell) from uttering the sort of sentence 
he wishes to exclude. For so long as their individual expressions are ‘ ord- 
inary’, and so long as they do not depart from grammatical orthodoxy, 
there will be nothing extraordinary in the actual sentence as it stands, but 
only in what it purports to say. So we must conclude that Mr. Malcolm 
really wishes ‘ ordinary expression’ to stand for ‘ verifiable sentence ’, i.e. 
a sentence with a certain sort of meaning, not a sentence of any particular 
linguistic form. 

For full correctness, the sentence must also have an accepted use and 
this means, I imagine, that it is the sort of sentence which all or most people 
would make use of when confronted with the situation in question. This, 
if it is not completely vague, is to introduce the objectionable supposition 
referred to earlier, that to any thing or class of things, situation or class of 
situations, there corresponds one, or at most a limited number of assignable 
formulae appropriate thereto, and equally, that any given expression is 
predetermined in respect of the range of situations to which it can properly 
be applied. Needless to say, no method is given for deciding what would 
or would not be said in any given situation, nor for predicting that a situation 
could not arise which might justify the use of almost any given expression 
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you please.!” (I add ‘almost ’, to allow for the case of self-contradictory, 
or (possibly) type-transgressing expressions,—but even about these there 
are questions to be raised and qualms to be had ; for some such expressions, 
as Mr. Malcolm points out, do have accepted uses). In default of any further 
explanation, one can only suppose that, here as elsewhere, Mr. Malcolm 
is relying upon his ‘ sense of linguistic propriety ’ to tell him what would 
be an ‘ accepted ’ use, and what not. 

However, the main objection to all this is that, despite appearances, 
we are not being given any information about language, as such, at all. 
No grammatical or other linguistic criterion has been introduced to dis- 
tinguish sense from nonsense, or philosophical utterances from any other 
kind: for ‘ verifiable sentence’ is clearly not a grammatical or linguistic 
category. All that Mr. Malcolm shows is that philosophical utterances go 
against ordinary language in that they do not say exactly what common 
sense would say ; like Professor Moore, he gives the impression that they 
are intended to contradict common sense, but this, as Professor Campbell 
has pointed out,!* is a gratuitous assumption, since they may be intended 
to amplify it, or to place emphasis on points which are commonly neglected, 
but not commonly denied. Nevertheless, by employing terms such as 
‘incorrect ’, “ misuse ’ and so on to express the way in which such utterances 
differ, in so far as they appear paradoxical, from commonplace ones, Mr. 
Malcolm contrives to suggest that they violate language in exhibiting 
grammatical deformities, or an illiterate use of terms. Besides invoking 
the groundless normative conception of language already referred to, this 
description is plainly a mere polemical device, whose partiality becomes 
quite obvious when we consider other cases—poetical expressions, for 
instance, or statements to the effect that the soul is immortal, or the will 
free; these are certainly not ‘ ordinary’ in Mr. Malcolm’s sense, but only 
the slave of a theory would be equal to describing them as ‘ incorrect ’, as 
‘going against ordinary language ’, or as ‘ deviations from Standard Eng- 
lish’. The additional equivocation by which Mr. Malcolm slides from 
‘incorrect ’ to ‘senseless’ (i.e. having no established descriptive use) is 
almost too obvious to be worth mention, except to show the parallel with 
the more inadvertent example provided earlier by Mr. Toulmin. 

If proof of the essential perversity of Mr. Malcolm’s procedure be needed, 
he has himself supplied it, in offering to return this technique upon its own 
chief inventor. For he has argued that Professor Moore’s insistence upon 
sticking to the ‘ ordinary ’ use of the word ‘ know ’, as applied to empirical 
propositions, is so far from defending this use as to constitute an ‘ enormous 
departure ’ from ordinary language. For when Professor Moore held up 
his hand to the British Academy and declared that he knew it was a hand, 
and so forth, he was doing so, according to Mr. Malcolm, in an artificial 
and theatrical context, where nobody, least of all Professor Moore, had 

17Cf. Dr. Waismann’s stress upon the ‘ open texture’ of empirical concepts ; in 
. Verifiability ’, Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume XIX, (reprinted in Flew, 
op.cit.). 
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any real doubts about the matter. (Philosophic doubts which may hay 
been felt on that occasion are not real doubts, and so do not count). Noy 
since, in Mr. Malcolm’s opinion, the correct and ordinary use of the wor 
‘know’ applies only in situations where there has been a genuine (eg 
perceptual) doubt, with subsequent conviction, after reasons or othe 
evidence shown, it follows that the use of ‘know’ which Professor Moo 


was defending was non-ordinary, and therefore as incorrect and senseleg) 


as the one he attacked. From so arch an, enemy of paradox, this has bee 


too much to bear, and it has rained rejoinders ever since. Mr. Malcola® 


deserves them all; he is hoist with his own petard, for by this argument, 
all use, even of ordinary language, in a philosophical context, would appear 
to be at least as artificial as Professor Moore’s, which did, after all, involy 
a quasi-descriptive paradigm-situation. Mr. Malcolm, who retails a numbe 
of anecdotes to illustrate what he conceives to be the ‘ proper ’ use of ‘ know’, 
is himself guilty of using it ‘incorrectly ’, since he, no less than Professe 
Moore, is talking about the use of the word, not employing it in a genuin 
context. Moreover, if, as Mr. Malcolm might allow, the type of argument 
here employed by him against Professor Moore is parallel to that used b 
Professor Moore himself against the sceptic, the odd conclusion follows, that 
if Mr. Malcolm is right, Professor Moore is wrong; if (as I suspect), he if 
wrong, then Professor Moore is still wrong—for they use the same argument, 
Contrariwise, if Professor Moore is right, Mr. Malcolm must be wrong it 
denying it, whereas if Professor Moore is wrong, Mr. Malcolm must again 
be wrong, for his argument is certainly no better than Professor Moore's 
What this proves, I do not profess to know, unless it be that those who 
appeal to ordinary language are likely to perish by it in the long run. 


* * *£* * * * 


A final disclaimer : in railing thus against the prophets of a new linguistit 
dispensation, I would not dispute that attention to language, and care it 
its use, are not of the utmost importance in philosophy. More, I should 
agree that the many obscure pressures and obstacles which one encounten 
in everyday commerce with language are undeniable, interesting, and pos 
sibly significant. My point is merely that, failing a “systematic study d 
these pecularities, there is no profit in treating them as a campaign-platform 
in the propagation of some philosophical theory. Such a study would bh 
most unlikely to endorse any one theory beyond all others as the ‘ natural 
metaphysic ’—or anti-metaphysic, embodied in language ; and it certainly 
should not be undertaken with that idea in mind. 


P. L. Heatu 
University of Edinburgh. 
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CAUSATION AND FREE WILL 


Science, it is generally thought, presupposes determinism and morality 
presupposes free will. If these presuppositions conflict, we have a funda- 
mental inconsistency between two departments of thought—and not of 
thought alone, but of thought on which we base action. For obviously we 
act as if the main body of scientific thought were true, and our lives are 
deeply affected by it. No less obviously, we act as if our moral conceptions 
were true, and our lives are deeply affected by them. Now surely, if this 
be so, there cannot really be a conflict. There might be inconsistency be- 
tween beliefs one of which did not affect action. We might talk as if we 
believed one thing and act as if we believed another, so that the inconsistency 
would be between our profession and our practice, a not unfamiliar situation. 
But when we act as if we believe what we say, a fundamental inconsistency 
between two sets of such beliefs would produce a conflict in action—unless 
the two classes of action affected by the two sets of belief could be kept 
quite separate from each other, a desperate expedient sometimes adopted 
but quite impossible to maintain on all occasions. 

I do not believe that there is any inconsistency between the freedom 
required by morals and the presuppositions required by scientific inquiry. 
- The philosophical problem of free will versus determinism is generated, I 
think, by confusion of different senses of the word ‘cause’. Let us first 
try to clear up this confusion. 

It has been thought that libertarianism means that acts, or some acts, 
are uncaused, and that the view denies the universality of the causal axiom : 
‘Every change has a cause’. Now whether or not we are justified in apply- 
ing the causal axiom to the whole universe, we must certainly say that the 
changes involved in deliberate action are caused. At any rate, if the state- 
ment that a change is uncaused implies that it happens by chance (as liber- 
tarianism, interpreted as the view that voluntary acts are uncaused, is 
alleged to imply), we plainly cannot accept the conclusion that our deliberate 
acts happen by chance. If they did, there would be no point in calling them 
deliberate. Further, this view that voluntary acts are uncaused would be 
fatal to morals. We could not then impute responsibility, for, on this view, 
it was purely by chance that the agent did wrong. Again, punishment of 
the agent would be both unjust and pointless ; unjust, because he was not 
responsible for his wrong act; pointless, because the punishment will not 
affect his or other people’s future action since that too will be undetermined 
and so uninfluenced by anything done to the wrongdoer now. Thus responsi- 
bility and the rationale of punishment both require that voluntary acts 
shall have been caused. 

Are we then to accept determinism ? We must undoubtedly accept the 
View that voluntary acts are caused, but determinism means more than this. 
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It is taken to imply that the agent could not have acted otherwise, the ante- 
cedents of his act being what they were. This, however, seems preposterous 
to common sense ; it is just incredible to say that I could not, simply of 
my own volition here and now, choose to alter the next word I shall write 
after this sentence. Further, the proposed view is, no less than the chance 
theory, fatal to moral notions. For ‘ ought’ implies ‘ can’, and blame and 
remorse imply that we could have refrained from an action judged wrong, 
If, when I have deliberately done wrong, I could not have acted otherwise, 
it makes no sense to say I ought to have refrained, nor can I be blameworthy. 
Of course, we may say I am ‘ responsible’ for the act in the sense that it 
was mine and not yours; that is, if redress has to be forthcoming from 
some quarter, it is sensible to regard me as more concerned than anyone 
else (just as the law makes me responsible for the acts of my dog). Some 
determinists think this is a sufficient account of moral responsibility, but 
moral responsibility contains a further idea. If it were the same as this 
type of responsibility, it would be improper to say of my deliberate wrongful 
act that I ought to have refrained ; it would be proper to make only such 
statements as: ‘ What a pity the circumstances were not such as to make 
me refrain’, or ‘ The results would have been better if I had refrained ’. 
These are not moral judgements but pointless laments, a childish crying § 
over spilt milk. It will not do to reply that moral judgements are really 
childish. That is just what they are not. Full moral judgements (as opposed § 
to certain types of quasi-moral judgement which may not imply free will) 


are made by and imputed to adults and not children. If the thoughts 
expressed by them are fancies, they are fancies confined to adults, not the 
fancies of children. 


It may be argued, however, that the kind of responsibility allowed for 
on a determinist view is a sufficient account of moral responsibility because 
the retrospective judgements that it permits are not pointless laments but 
have their point in their determination of future action. Mr. P. Nowell- 
Smith, in an article entitled Freewill and Moral Responsibility, published 
in Mind, January 1948, argues that the language of praise and blame, and § 
the provision of reward and punishment, are still sensible on a determinist 
theory for their utility in altering future conduct. In his view, ‘ morally 
responsible ’ or ‘ voluntary ’ action is action (necessarily) caused by charac- 
teristics, the future manifestations of which are alterable by means of praise 
and blame, reward and punishment. Such action is called morally responsible 
or voluntary because the force of its motives is liable to be altered by this 
sort of determinant. The schoolboy who gets his sums wrong from laziness 
is blamed and punished, not because he could literally have chosen on that 
occasion to get them right, but because, with that kind of motive for his 
action, blame and punishment are effective in helping to produce sums worked 
out correctly next time. For the boy who gets his sums wrong from stupidity, 
blame and punishment are ineffective towards securing the desired result , 
of correct sums next time. A man who has stolen from cupidity is deterred 
from future thieving by punishment, a kleptomaniac is not. Therefore we 
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call the actions of the lazy boy and the normal thief ‘ voluntary ’ and ‘ im- 
moral’, meaning simply that expressions of disapproval accompanied by 
the infliction of pain alter, in a desired direction, the future manifestations 
in action of their dispositions. Now Mr. Nowell-Smith tells us that if one 
schoolboy gets his sums wrong from laziness, his teacher achieves the altered 
result in future by punishing the boy ; if another pupil gets his sums wrong 
from stupidity, the teacher achieves the altered result in future by giving 
the boy extra tuition. Again, the thief who has stolen from cupidity has 
his future action altered by punishment, while the kleptomaniac has his 
altered by psycho-analytic treatment. But why, then, should we pick out 
alterability by praise and blame, reward and punishment, from alterability 
by other means, if the point of praise and blame, reward and punishment, 
is solely utilitarian, i.e. alteration of future conduct in a desired direction ? 
Alteration by tuition or psycho-analysis, where those are found to be effec- 
tive, serve the utilitarian purpose just as well. If both types of motive 
are alterable, why should we call the one moral and immoral, the other 
not, and why should we call the acts resulting from the one voluntary, from 
the other involuntary ? (It will, of course, not do to say the difference is 
that in the first type of alterability, by praise and blame, reward and punish- 
ment, the alteration results from an internal cause, and in the second type 
from an external. In each type there is a remote external cause, the acts 
of other persons, and a proximate internal cause). Thus Mr. Nowell-Smith’s 
theory does not account for the different language we use. Further, it does 
not fit the facts which it is designed to explain, for if we accept the theory 
we shall have to widen the class of voluntary and morally responsible be- 
haviour far beyond the limits in fact observed in the ordinary use of moral 
language. According to Mr. Nowell-Smith, the utilitarian account of reward 
and punishment is true; reward and punishment are the administering of 
pleasure and pain that will help to cause an increase in socially useful con- 
duct and a diminution in socially harmful conduct. The utilitarian account 
seems to leave out the notion that the pleasure or pain administered must 
be fitting to the virtue or vice previously manifested by the person receiving 
the reward or punishment. But, Mr. Nowell-Smith holds, this notion of 
‘fittingness ’ is simply a way of expressing the causal relation that reward 
and punishment have towards virtue and vice, namely encouraging the first 
and repressing the second. Accordingly, on his theory, any administration of 
pleasure and pain that helps to cause desired behaviour to continue to be 
manifested, and undesired behaviour to be altered for the future to desired 
_behaviour, is to be called reward and punishment, and the sort of behaviour 
80 affected is to be called voluntary and moral or immoral. This view, of 
course, accounts for some of the language used in the training of infants, 
where people do speak of ‘ punishment ’, if not so often of ‘ reward ’, though 
the traditional moralist will say the word ‘ punishment’ is misapplied be- 
_ cause infants are not morally responsible. But the theory also implies that 
carrots and blows for the donkey are to be called reward and punishment, 
and the donkey’s behaviour is to be called voluntary and moral or immoral, 
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I conclude, then, that Mr. Nowell-Smith’s acutely argued theory is not, 
satisfactory account of moral responsibility, and that moral responsibility 
is different from the sort of responsibility that determinism allows. Mora 
notions require us to say that deliberate acts are caused, but to deny thaj 
they are determined in a sense implying that the agent could not, at thaj 
time without alteration of the then existing circumstances, have acted 
otherwise. 

Why is it thought that a man could not have acted otherwise than h 
did, that determinism in this form is true? Is it a consequence of the causd 
axiom: ‘Every event has a cause’? Surely not, for this principle dog 
not say that a specified set of causes must produce a specified event. 
simply says that for there to be an event there must be a cause. It say 
nothing about the character of the event. Determinism in its popula 
form is thought to follow, not from the causal axiom: ‘ Every event ha 
a cause’, but from the supposed assumption of science that all events an 
subject to causal laws, and this is saying, roughly, ‘ Same cause, same effect’, 


Now I think the trouble is that the notion of ‘ cause’ here is not analysed) 
The principle of universal determination, alleged to be assumed by science” 


says something like this : 


(1) Whenever an event of sort B occurs, it is always preceded by 


an event (or set of events) of sort A. 

(2) Changes are caused by forces, which are always mathematically 
commensurable (a) with each other, and (b) with the change produced 
(The inclusion of the words ‘ caused’ and ‘ produced’ in this rough 
definition of ‘ causal laws’ may seem to involve a vicious circle. The 
sequel will show that this is not so. ‘Cause’, as it occurs within the 
definition, is a different notion from that which appears in the definien- 
dum ‘causal law’). As to (a), forces are commensurable with each 
other in their relative degrees of strength. As to (b), a force (or the 
resultant of a balance of forces) is commensurate in its degree of strength 
with the amount of change which it produces. For example, two 
opposing forces of equal strength set up an equilibrium, so that no 
change occurs, while a force of greater strength than an opposing force 
produces a change that is somehow correlated mathematically with 
the degree to which the first force exceeds the second. 

All this is taken for granted in classical mechanics, and determinism in 
moral theory is the transfer to psychology of this principle. But the second 
part of the principle, the lengthy statement about commensurable forces, 
hardly makes sense in the psychology of action, and is (as stated above) in 
any event a piece of metaphysics needing justification. It makes sense 
to correlate degrees of force (whatever that may be) with amount of move 
ment in space relative to a time interval. The amount of space covered and 
the interval of time taken to cover it are measurable, and by ‘force’ is 
presumably meant something else that is measurable on some sort of scale 
(e.g. the product of weight and velocity in the object said to exert the force). 
But it seems dubious to talk of human volitions as if they covered a greatet 
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or less amount of something (as of space, though perhaps measurement of 
a time interval could be relevant). This part of the principle, then, is not 
applicable to the psychology of action as it is to mechanics. It is also, I 
said, in any event a piece of metaphysics if taken literally in the form in 
which I have expressed it. If these ‘forces’ of which mechanics speaks 
are not simply shorthand descriptions of what can be observed and measured 
(e.g. weight and velocity) of the object said to exert the force, they are 
animistic analogies taken over from the activity which persons exert—as if 
there is a spirit in the wind, who decides to send hats whirling into the air. 
I think that in fact the ‘forces’ of mechanics were originally animistic 
analogies and were then transformed into shorthand descriptions of what 
can be observed. Now if the talk of forces in our analysis of causal laws 
is given the positivist interpretation of being a shorthand description of 
observable phenomena, as it must be if we are to drop the animistic meta- 
physics of the other interpretation, then part (2) of our analysis becomes 
the statement that in any regular sequence of events (or sets of events) of 
sort A followed by events of sort B (the sequences referred to in part (1) of 
our analysis), certain measurable properties of the events of sort A can be 
correlated with each other and with certain measurable properties of the 
events of sort B. Thus the assumption of determinism in mechanics is 
simply the view that all events happen in regular sequences and that any 
particular pair of events (or of sets of events) falling under any of these 
sequences can be described and correlated mathematically. In all this 
there is nothing of must; and we have learned from Hume that in causal 
laws talk of ‘ necessity ’ can only be justified as talk of wniversality, of 100°, 
regularity of sequence. Of course, Hume recognizes that this leaves out 
something in our notion of the necessity of causal sequence. While I think 
he has shown that this additional something is unjustifiably attributed to 
the objects involved in the sequence, I do not agree with his account of it. 
He says that this (as I have said that the original notion of ‘ force’) is an 
animistic projection. It is, he holds, a projection to the external world of 
our feeling compelled (being involuntarily affected) to expect the second term 
of the sequence (while I have said that ‘ force’ is a projection of our volun- 
tary exertion of activity). Hume’s explanation would be a plausible sup- 
plement to the account of why we attribute force (activity) to particular 
material things; that is, we attribute activity to them because we may be 
passively affected in their presence, as we may by the activity of other 
persons. But Hume’s view is not a plausible account of the ‘ necessity ’ 
attributed to a regularity of sequence among classes of material things. I 
think this notion of ‘ necessity’ is an analogy from logical necessity, and 
is attributed because the regularity of sequences allows us to make infer- 
ences; that is, because we can infer from regular sequences, we think the 
ground of the (in fact inductive) inference is the same as the ground of 
deductive inference. Hume’s discussion of causation, the merits of which 
are beyond question, confuses the two senses of cause (‘ efficient cause’ = 
activity, and ‘ causal law’ = universal regularity of sequence) which I am 
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here trying to disentangle. However, I take Hume to have shown convin. 
cingly that the ‘ necessity’ of causal laws can be justifiably interpreted 
only as meaning universality, ie. 100% regularity, of sequence. 

Now causal laws are not the only kind of scientific laws. Causal laws 
state 100° regularity of temporal sequence. Some of the regularities used 
for scientific purposes, however, are not universal but refer to a constant, 
or fairly constant, or regularly changing, proportion of instances of the class 
of things or events concerned. Others refer, not to temporal sequence, but 


to some other kind of relation that may vary or be constant. It is perfectly J 


good scientific procedure for an insurance company to bank on 1% of thefts 
on insured properties in Great Britain during the next year, if there have 
been, on average, 1°, of thefts in recent years and if there are no discernible 
relevant differences in the circumstances. Here the actuary uses a regularity 


(thefts where there is insured property) of less than 100%. Again, it is 
equally good scientific procedure for a surveyor to bank on discovering tin 


in Stewart Island, New Zealand, if he knows that the island contains the 


type of rock, tourmaline granite, which has been invariably, or almost F 
invariably, found to accompany tin ore in other parts of the world. Here 


the surveyor uses a (100°, or almost 100%) regularity not of temporal 
sequence but of spatial concomitance. The use of such a regularity does 
not mean that the granite is thought to cause the existence of tin. It may 
be said : ‘ But the universal co-existence of the substances, and the constant 
though not universal percentage of the thefts, are due to some cause, 80 
that causation does enter into statistical laws of these kinds too’. Say if 
you will that they are due to some cause, but this is not required, and is 
irrelevant, for the use made of the regularities observed. Whether the 
percentage of thefts be attributed to the extent of original sin or to con- 


temporary conditions in Great Britain, makes no difference to the actuary ; 7 


he uses the percentage simply and is unaffected by the theories of theo- 
logians and sociologists as to the causes of crime. Whether the co-existence 


of tourmaline granite and tin be attributed to some occult force of mutual f 


attraction between the two substances or to the chemical action of voleani¢ 
hot waters, males no difference to the surveyor; he uses the observed co- 
existence, and is unaffected by the theories of alchemy or of geological 
history. Of course, some of these theories may state, or imply, more general 
laws of regularity, and of those, some may be causal laws, i.e. 100% regul- 
arities of temporal sequence (this would apply to the theory of volcanic 
hot waters, if it is true); and the more general laws, including the causal 
ones, may be used by scientists for other purposes. But for the purpose 
in hand (computing insurance premiums, or surveying Stewart Island for 
tin), it is the specific, not the more general, regularity that is used. 

It appears, then, that scientific procedure involves the use of laws of 
regularity, preferably reducing them to statistical form so as to assign a 
fixed mathematical probability, which may be anything from zero to 100%. 
Laws of 100%, regularity of temporal sequence, the so-called ‘ causal laws’, 
are merely one special (and, of course, very important) class of scientific laws, 
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Further, the assumption of scientific procedure that all occurrences 
follow highly and constantly regular patterns is an assumption, it is not 
known a priori. It is an assumption of method. We cannot say that it 
has worked for all facts, since that would imply that there is nothing left 
for scientists to investigate or discover. They proceed, however, by seeking 
such patterns, and certainly experience and results so far suggest a very 
high degree of regularity in the universe as a whole. But we do not know 
in advance that there is a high degree of regularity everywhere. Events 
taking place within the spiral nebulae might be relatively random, for all 
we know. We can only find out what sort of regularity there is among 
events by looking, when and where we can. When we do look, what we 
in fact seem to find is a higher degree of regularity among some types of 
events than among others. 

‘Causal laws’, then, are statements of 100°% regularity of temporal 
sequence. I have said that acts subject to moral predication are ‘ caused ’. 
What connexion is there between these two uses of the word ‘ cause’ ? 
Precious little, apart from history, and the history is what has given rise 
to the problem of free will versus scientific determinism. 

This problem did not arise for the Greeks, for example. Socrates cer- 
tainly thought that a man could not act contrary to his judgement of what 
is best; but neither in his discussion of this Socratic view, nor in his dis- 
cussion of choice or of voluntary and involuntary action, did Aristotle 
even consider the metaphysical principle underlying the deterministic 
rejection of free will, namely the principle that action contrary to the greatest 
weight of inclination is impossible. He could not have done so, because this 
principle is derived from one interpretation of seventeenth-century science, 
and in particular from a certain conception of causal laws foreign to Aristo- 
telian thought. Aristotle, it will be recalled, distinguished four senses of the 
word ‘cause’: (1) ‘ material cause ’, i.e. the stuff of which a thing is made ; 
(2) ‘ formal cause ’, the pattern according to which it is made; (3) ‘ efficient 
cause’, what makes it to be what it is; (4) ‘final cause’, the purpose or 
end for which it is made. None of these is the sense of ‘ cause’ employed 
in the expression ‘ causal law’; and neither Aristotle’s ‘ material’ nor his 
‘formal’ nor his ‘ final’ cause is what we mean by the word ‘ cause’ in 
modern tongues. We do use it in the remaining one of the Aristotelian 
senses, ‘ efficient cause ’, and I think this is the basic meaning of the word. 
Now where do we get the idea of efficient causation ? From our own activity, 
when we make things, perform actions, initiate change. When we do this, 
we do it for a purpose, to achieve an end ; and we do it by means of making 
a change in the form of some material. That is to say, where there occurs 
an instance of efficient causation in human activity, it goes along with the 
other things mentioned by Aristotle, changing the form of some material 
for a purpose. This is why Aristotle calls those other things ‘ causes’ in 
their different senses, for it is primarily with reference to human activity 
that Aristotle speaks. In all this notning is implied of laws or of necessity. 
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Now by analogy we may conceive of persons like ourselves acting similarly, 
If we think of the universe as an artefact, we shall be inclined to say (for 
we have no other analogy) that it was made as we might make a watch, 
Some person made it, for a purpose, and the Greeks added that he did 
by changing the form of some material. Newton’s Principia, no less than 
traditional theology, presupposes, as he recognized in the concluding Schol. 
ium Generale, a ‘rerum omnium fabricator ac dominus’, who is an ‘em 
intelligens et potens’ having regard to ‘ causae finales’; and Newton went 
on to say explicitly that ‘ sermo omnis de deo a rebus humanis per similitud. 
inem aliquam desumitur’. In the same way, I suggest, if we think of matte 
as an efficient cause, exerting activity or ‘ force’, if we really think of this, 
we can only do so animistically. Later, of course, we may continue to use 
the word ‘ cause’ of matter when the animistic analogy has faded. That 
stage having been reached in the ordinary connotation, scientists then 
found that the regular changes in matter could be described mathematically 
in ‘laws’, and since men had come to apply the notion of cause to these 
changes, the scientific ‘laws’ were called ‘causal laws’. The use of the 
word ‘laws’ to describe the regularities is, of course, likewise the ghost 
(and originally a full-blooded representative) of an analogy from human 
action. For Newton a law of motion is a regular principle which God follows 
in effecting changes in the material world, though Newton does regard 
‘ causae mechanicae ’ as exercising ‘ vis’. If the reference to God be dropped 
as too metaphysical for scientific purposes, the notion of ‘ forcing’ must§ 
also be dropped as equally metaphysical (analogical), and we are left with 
‘laws’ that are statements of what regularly happens. The notion o 
efficient causation, i.e. activity, has disappeared. 

The suggestion that the attribution of force or power to matter way 
originally animistic is, of course, not new. Among others, Collingwood} 
included this view in his account of the concept of cause in his Essay on 
Metaphysics. He, too, with far more historical knowledge than I possess, § 
distinguished different senses of the word ‘ cause’ and held that the con 
nexion between them must be sought in history. Oddly enough, however, 
although he drew attention to two senses of the word ‘ cause’ (not directly 
relevant to my thesis) that are different from the sense employed in theoret- 
ical science, he did not distinguish what I regard as the primary sense of 
the word, namely the production of change by the deliberate activity of a 
human agent; but several of his incidental remarks seem to me to requife 
the recognition of this sense as prior to all the three which he discusses. In 
his account of the concept of cause in theoretical science, i.e. of causal laws, 
Collingwood rejected the regularity view put forward by empiricists, which 
is the one I have adopted ; I think that his criticism, particularly of Russell's 
theory, rests on the mistaken assumption that inductive inference must be 
justified by deductive. The general distinction which I have drawn between 
efficient causation as deliberate activity and causal laws as universal regular 
ity of sequence, together with the view that animism is responsible for think- 
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ing of the second as ‘ causal’, is to be found in Reid’s Essays on the Active 
Powers of Man. 

‘ Efficient cause ’, then, means the activity that makes a change. ‘ Causal 
law ’ means a statement of regular sequence of change. The first has nothing 
to do with ‘law ’ (regularity in a class of changes) or with ‘ necessity ’ (uni- 
versality of regular sequence), and the second has nothing to do with making. 
An efficient cause, in the context where we acquire the original idea of it, 
i.e. in our own activity, is of its nature voluntary, not forced. It is contrasted 
with being passively affected, with changes of mental state which we do not 
initiate. Where the change is one initiated by us, we can act or not act, 
as we choose. If the situation is not of that nature, then it is not a case of 
acting, of our causing the change. To say that we ‘ are forced to do’ some- 
thing means that we are passive, not active ; the change takes place without 
chosen activity on our part, and contrary to the way in which we would 
choose to act. So we think of it as due to the activity of some other person 
(where we are compelled by other men, or believe that we are compelled 
by God) or of some ‘ force’ (where, in the absence of a person, we apply 
the faded animistic analogy to things). When we say that a man is ‘ forced ’ 
by threats or weapons to do what he would otherwise not choose to do, he 
is of course not passive ; it is he that effects the change demanded. But 
then, strictly, he has the choice of acting or refusing to act and suffering 
whatever is threatened. He is ‘forced’ to act in the sense that very few 
human beings would choose the unpleasant alternative. When the act 
(e.g. the divulging of secret information) is wrung from him by torture such 
as to make him ‘lose control of himself’, he is strictly forced, for he does 
not then choose to speak; the event (the speech) takes place passively, 
not from his active choice—somewhat, but not quite (because the tortured 
man is aware of what is going on), like what happens when a man talks in 
his sleep. It is a situation of which it would not be sophistical to say (adapt- 
ing the notorious line of Euripides) 

» yAooo’ epwvyns’ 4 Sé pry avaircos. 
When, however, a person is responsible as having actively (deliberately) 
caused a change, he was free to act or to refrain. The idea of freedom to 
choose is implied in the very conception of a cause (activity) as we attribute 
it to ourselves. When a person does choose, he has regard to motives, to 
purposes (as was said before, he acts for a purpose), but it is he, not they, 
that is the efficient cause. 

If now a psychological law is discovered that actions are always (or in 
a certain percentage of instances) preceded by the manifestation of a partic- 
ular type of motive, e.g. desire for personal advantage, that is a ‘ causal ’ 
law. It does not say that the desire is the efficient cause. As a scientific 
statement it has nothing to do with efficient causes. If, as was suggested 
earlier, the name of ‘ causal law’ is restricted to 100° regularities of se- 
quence, then a psychological statement of regularity is to be called a causal 
law only if it asserts a universal connexion. The statement that human 
actions are always preceded by self-interested desire, if confirmed by all 
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observed instances, would be a ‘ causal law’. The statement that the vag 
majority of human actions are preceded by such desire, if confirmed by 
instances, would report a regularity of less than 100% and so would ng 
be called a ‘ causal law ’ according to the definition of that expression whid 
we have suggested, but would be, and in fact is, none the less a useful lay 
for psychology and social science generally. Few psychological laws ¢ 
behaviour are in fact causal laws, i.e. statements of necessary (universally 
regular) sequence. The ‘forced’ action of a man at the pistol’s point 
not necessary (i.e. an example of a universal regularity) but it is high 
probable. Most men would do the act demanded, but a few would refug 
and choose to be killed instead. Hence such action is not strictly ‘ forced’ 
in the sense of necessarily (universally) taking place. Accordingly, the 
general statement that men threatened at the pistol’s point do as they ar 
told is not a ‘ causal law ’ but can still be used as a scientific law, asserting 
a regularity of less than 100°. The general statement, treated by som 
psychologists as a law, that aggressive behaviour ‘results from’ (i.e. i 
regularly preceded by) frustration, likewise asserts a regularity of high 
frequency but not a universal sequence. 

Causal laws, then, are one type of scientific laws, general statements 
asserting regularities. Efficient causation is free activity. The problem d 
free will versus determinism has arisen from ambiguity of the word ‘ cause’ 
as the result of the rise of natural science before our primitive conception 
of material change had been purged of its animism. Hence the ‘ laws’ d 
nature were called ‘causal’. In fact, the language of science deals with 
events as falling under regular classes, while the language used in everyday 
life about human action describes certain events as caused (actively o 
deliberately initiated) by persons for the sake of purposes. The two lang 
uages are quite different, expressing two different points of view, and ther 
is no conflict between them. You might as well say there is a conflict be 
tween regarding a chess set as thirty-two pieces of wood and regarding it 
as the parts of a game. Both judgements are true, and there is no conflid 
between them. Deliberate actions are looked at, from the point of view d 
an agent, as being the (free) causing of changes by a person; they do né 
need to be chosen. They are also observed, from the point of view of a 
uninvolved spectator, to follow certain sequences. Both points of view 
report legitimate interpretations of experience, and both therefore may b 
called true, just as the two statements about the chess set are true. 

It may .be noted that Hume’s view of the problem of free will is, i 
essentials, the one set out here, and is in line with his explanation of th 
necessity attributed to causal laws. The best statement of his view is it 
Section VII of the Enquiry concerning Human Understanding. His dit 
cussion in the text, however, is not an admission of libertarianism, as he 
claims it is. For the freedom that he there accepts is freedom as opposel 
to external constraint, i.e. social freedom; the moral freedom of libertat 
ianism is neglected in the text, and Hume, after allowing freedom as opposed 
to constraint, merely says that freedom as opposed to necessity is the samt 
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as chance. But in a note (on p. 94 of Selby-Bigge’s edition), Hume turns to 
moral freedom and gives an account of that, which is in line with his episte- 
mological discussion of necessity, and which seems to have received little 
attention from his commentators. Hume says he holds that both deter- 
minism and libertarianism are true. For a spectator, or for the agent re- 
flecting on his act when done, an act is compared with similar acts performed 
in similar circumstances in the past, and its resemblance to these induces, 
in the person so reflecting, the usual feeling of compulsion, so that he attrib- 
utes necessity to the act. But the agent, at the time of acting, does not 
reflect on the resemblance of the circumstances and of the proposed action 
to past circumstances and acts; consequently, for him the feeling of com- 
pulsion, which would be aroused by such comparative reflection, does not 
occur, and the absence of this feeling of compulsion (or, as Hume calls the 
absence, a fictitious feeling of ‘ looseness’) is the psychological ground of 
the agent’s thought that he is not necessitated, that he is free either to act 
or not to act. Thus the act is both necessary (for a spectator, or for the 
agent on subsequent reflection) and free (for the agent at the unreflective 
moment of action). That is, in the one case there is felt a compulsion to 
think of the action being performed, in the other there is not. 

In referring earlier to Hume’s account of the ‘ necessity ’ of causal laws, 
I accepted his view that this necessity could justifiably be interpreted only 
as universality, and I rejected his psychological account of how we come 
to attribute necessity in the sense of compulsion; I suggested that there 
he confuses the compulsion of passivity, which is opposed to the freedom 
of activity, both referring to a particular occasion, with the necessity of 
causal laws, which refers to the regularity of sequence among a class of 
pairs of events. In his discussion of free will, his description of the psycho- 
logical grounds for the two points of view is again unacceptable, and here 
again this is because he confuses the ‘ necessity’ of causal laws with the 
felt compulsion of being passively affected by a supposed efficient cause. 
According to Hume’s account, if I think, when struck by a falling sack of 
potatoes, that the sack is ‘making’ me fall, I must be reflecting, while being 
struck, that in the past when I (or other people) have been struck by sacks 
of potatoes or similar weighty objects, I (or they) have fallen. This is not 
so absurd as it sounds at first hearing, if for ‘ reflecting ’ we substitute some 
far less self-conscious state of thought ; even then, however, it would only 
explain why I think there ‘ must’ be a fall (in fact, I would think there 
would probably, not certainly, be a fall), and would not explain why I say 
the sack of potatoes is ‘ making’ or ‘ causing ’ me to fall. His account also 
implies that if I say, when I am tired, that I am not compelled to sit down, 
I am less reflective than when I was being struck by the sack of potatoes. 
Apart from the psychology, however, Hume’s doctrine of the two points 
of view, from one of which a man is determined, from the other free, is very 
helpful, and it is from considering this section of Hume that I have reached 
my own account. From the outlook of scientific observation (Hume’s 
spectator), a man’s act is ‘explained’ by bringing it under a regular law 
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by comparison with similar acts in similar circumstances ; it is dealt with 
as a ‘thing’ or event observed and as liable to be correlated with similar 
observed events (‘ things happening’). From the outlook of agents (which 
may be taken not only by the actual agent, as Hume suggests, but also by 
spectators thinking of themselves as potential agents, imagining themselves 
in the actual agent’s shoes, instead of thinking of the situation detachedly 
as an external object of their observation), the act is considered, not in 
relation to similar past acts, but as issuing from a freely choosing and re. 
sponsible ‘ person’. The distinction between the approach of a detached, 
scientific observer and that of an agent is a distinction between interpreting 
what we find as ‘things happening’ and as ‘persons acting’, between 
thinking of ‘ events ’ and thinking of ‘ actions ’. 

In my suggested solution of the problem of free will, there is one point 
that may be overlooked, giving rise to an objection. Let us put the objection 
first, so as to bring out the point clearly. It may be urged that the suggested 
resolution of inconsistency between ethics and science is merely superficial, 
leaving the real inconsistency beneath the surface. There may be no in. 
consistency in saying that deliberate acts are both freely caused and fall 
under regular sequences, but is there not an inconsistency in what is implied 
here? If the agent could have acted otherwise, then, had he done so, his 
act would not have fallen under the law under which it in fact falls. Surely 
the admission that acts fall under laws implies that they could not have been 
different from what they are. 

This objection would be valid only if the laws of human action were 
laws of 100% regularity. If, for example, desire for one’s own advantage 
were always followed by action directed at that, then it would be pointless 
to say that an agent, having such a desire, could act against his own interest. 
But in fact the statistical laws of human behaviour are not laws of 100% 
regularity. Nor, I think, are the laws of animal behaviour always such. 
Empirical psychology and the other social sciences would be in a poor pass 
if they restricted themselves to universal laws. It should be noted that I 
speak of the laws of behaviour, psychological laws. Physiological laws are 
usually (or perhaps always) laws of 100% regularity. The establishment 
of the science of physiology with its universal causal laws, however, did 
nothing to move back the frontiers of free will in the libertarian conceptions 
of the plain man. The plain man who insists that by efforts of will he could 
have risen a little earlier or could make himself a little fitter, knows perfectly 
well that he cannot do without sleep altogether or turn himself into an 
Olympic record-breaker ; and he knew this before physiology became an 
established science. His own experience suggests to him what is later 
exhibited in the nature of the scientific laws concerned, namely that effort 
of will can do little or nothing in the face of physiological conditions but 
can do something in the face of psychological conditions. Universal laws 
can be found in the physical sciences, at least at the macroscopic level. 
(Whether or not they can at the sub-microscopic level is not to my purpose ; 
I do not found any arguments about human behaviour on the discussion 
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of the uncertainty principle in atomic physics, though the fact remains 
that that subject can proceed with laws asserting probability of less than 
100%.) Universal laws cannot, however, be found (or at least, not often) 
in the social sciences, and not always in the biological. It is sometimes 
represented that the social sciences are thereby defective, that their laws 
would be universal if only we knew enough, and that these studies must 
not adopt the title of ‘sciences’ until the day of revelation when their 
laws can truly ape the laws of physics. Such dogmatism does little service 
to the social sciences, and is far from the empirical attitude on which science 
has flourished. To the sciences above all should be applied the old saying 
‘By their fruits shall ye know them’, and the social sciences have made 
considerable progress since the day when Hobbes, in deliberately applying 
the procedure of natural science to the study of man and society, thought 
he could treat it as a branch of physics. Psychological Hedonism enunciated 
a universal law for human behaviour, explicitly carrying over an analogy 
from mechanics, and Psychological Hedonism is absurd more for the analogy 
than for its final assertions. The tale of Buridan’s ass is greeted by an 
untutored audience with guffaws, simply because it is ludicrous to think 
of an animal behaving as iron filings behave in the presence of magnets. 
On the contrary, we talk of iron filings ‘ being attracted’ to a magnet, by 
analogy with our being attracted by an object of desire. Then to reverse 
the analogy, with the stiff trappings of mechanical universal laws, is absurd. 
(I know that the word ‘ attraction ’, as applied to a mental state, is in turn 
a metaphor from the external world, where men draw ropes and horses 
draw carts. Most of the language we use to describe what goes on in the 
mind is derived in this way by metaphor from the language used to describe 
what we observe in the external world, for talk about the latter came first. 
But talk about human feelings and desires came before scientific talk about 
magnets and iron filings. The unreflective development of language con- 
tains analogies of second and third order just as reflective metaphysics 
does.) The laws of the regular sequences of human behaviour have a prob- 
ability of less than 100%, but they are not thereby rendered useless. If 
people often (or usually) act from self-interest, it is possible to schematize 
their economic behaviour taking that motive alone into account, as classical 
economics does, and if we do so we shall not go far wrong. Insurance com- 
panies get on well enough by banking on a rough repetition of frequencies, 
but they do not become insolvent if there is a slight change, as there often 
is; they work within rough limits and allow for such changes. If we bank 
on hearing the truth from a man known to be usually honest, we shall not 
go far wrong ; but this does not imply that we shall never find him telling 
a lie. 

It should be noted that I am not resting the defence of free will on the 
present state of empirical psychology and the other social sciences, and 
envisaging the possibility that the case might be lost in the future if the 
social sciences were so improved as to set out universal laws. If that did 
happen (and it is not logically impossible), I should indeed cease to maintain 
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a case for free will, for I do not see how it can truthfully be said that a man 
could have acted otherwise than he did, if his act falls under a universal 
regularity ; the regularity would not be universal if an alternative act, 
alleged to be possible, had taken place. But the supposition that the laws 
of human behaviour could be universal laws, though not logically impossible, 
is, as things are, factually impossible. Consider any such law that might be | 
suggested, e.g. that men buy in the cheapest available market and sell in 
the dearest. This general statement can be used as a perfectly good law 
of economics. It is not universal, but an economist might perfectly well | 
be able, for his particular purpose, to ignore the exceptions. If, however, 
a would-be mechanizer of economics asserted that the statement expresses 
a universal or ‘ inexorable’ law, as inexorable as the laws of mechanics, 
anyone could easily refute his theory merely by deciding, purely for the sake 
of such refutation, to go out into the street, look at the prices of apples in 
several shops, and buy a pound at the dearest price, or by advertising some 
article for sale and then deliberately, for the sake of refuting the dogmatist, 7 
offering the article to the lowest bidder. Economists can safely ignore such } 
quixotic, and perhaps other, exceptions to their generalization, but they 
cannot turn the generalization into an inexorable, universal law. Plain 
facts of common-sense knowledge, not the present state of the social sciences, 
are sufficient to show that the laws of human behaviour are not universal, 
They are the same plain facts that lead men to say that they have a measure 
of free will, and these facts cannot be contradicted by any advance of the 
social sciences to greater precision, which will of course take place. They 
could be contradicted by some miraculous (or, I suppose, evolutionary) 
change in the nature of human beings, but that would be a change in the 
facts studied by the social sciences, and not a change in the nature or methods 
of the sciences. No doubt the free activity of scientific inquiry would be 
come impossible if such a change in human nature did take place, but a | 
scientific God or Martian could still frame the (then universal) laws governing 
the behaviour of terrestrial human beings. As things are, it is not an im 
perfection in the social sciences that renders their laws less than universal, 
and they are not to be denied the name of sciences because of the non- 
universal character of their laws. 

Nevertheless, it will be said, must we not account for the fact that there 
are highly regular, though not universal, laws of human behaviour? Must 
there not be some reason why deliberate human actions, though freely 
chosen, follow fairly regular patterns and are not relatively random? Cer- 
tainly there must, and the reason is that human beings, when acting deliber- 
ately, are fairly consistent beings. They set up rules or principles of action 
for themselves, or accept such rules from others, and for the most part 
they stick to these rules. This is part of what we mean (or imply) by saying 
they are rational. It is also the reason why the language of morals can and 
does assume a high degree of consistency. That assumption is not, as has 
sometimes been urged, an objection to free will, though it is an argument 
against a theory that human actions take place by chance or at random, 
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and accordingly it is an argument in favour of the weak form of ‘ determin- 
ism’ (if that name, though strictly inappropriate, be insisted upon) which 
I allow, namely the view that human behaviour can be brought under 
scientific ‘laws’ of regularity. To act rationally means, in one sense and 
in part, to follow rules or principles of action consistently. This is only 
part of the meaning of ‘rational’ as applied to conduct, for ‘ rational ’ 
principles of action must be based on ‘ rational’ beliefs, where ‘ rational ’ 
means in accordance with the lessons of experience. A man who believes 
that motor-cars cannot harm him, and who accordingly adopts a principle 
of crossing roads whatever the state of traffic, would hardly be called rational ; 
and a man who consistently thinks and acts as if he is Napoleon is, despite 
his consistency, a lunatic. Wisdom involves not merely living according 
to principles, as opposed to haphazard obedience to whims of the moment, 
but also framing and modifying those principles in the light of experience. 

Consistency (or ‘ rationality ’) of action, such as I have described, is of 
course not confined to acting in accordance with moral principles. There 
can equally be a consistent Egoism, and there could (logically at least) be 
consistent malice. ‘ Evil, be thou my good’ expresses a resolution to do 
wrong actions on principle, a deliberate adoption of consistent vice. Con- 
sistent malice may be psychologically impossible in human action (though 
Iago is perhaps intended to be an imaginary example of it), but there can 
certainly be consistent Egoism. Indeed, the rules of prudence furnish a 
more obvious example than moral rules of the statement that a ‘ rational ’ 
man is one who adopts and consistently follows rules or principles of action, 
and this is why the ‘economic man’ of classical economics was assumed 
to be an Egoistic Hedonist. Moralists who speak as if right action alone 
can be rational, introduce confusion. I may deliberately follow a consistent 
policy of treating all persons as ends, and then we have the rationality of 
right action. But I may no less deliberately and consistently follow a 
policy of treating myself alone as an end, and then we have a rational Egoism. 


_ (Hence moralists like Butler and Sidgwick fallaciously think of ‘ cool’ or 


‘rational’ Egoism, i.e. of action according to the principle of seeking one’s 
happiness on the whole, as being ‘ rational’ also in the sense of right or 
obligatory.) Of course, the adoption by everyone of consistent Egoism 
would lead to ‘ inconsistency’ with each other in practice, in that their 
policies would often clash and so be, when universally adopted, impractic- 
able; whereas the universal adoption of the policy of treating all persons 
as ends would not involve this type of clash, and so might be called ‘ uni- 
versally consistent’ in a sense in which Egoism is not. This, perhaps, is 
one way in which Kant’s first formulation of the Categorical Imperative is 
linked with his second formulation. But ‘ consistency’ is then used in a 
different sense from that in which Egoism may be a consistent policy. 
Likewise it is, I think, a mistake to confine the occurrence of free will 
(i.e., of exercising, or failing to exercise when we could, deliberate and 
effective effort) to situations of moral ‘ temptation ’, where pressing desires 
conflict with thought of duty. (This restriction of the scope of free will is 
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made, e.g., by Mr. Carritt in The Theory of Morals and Ethical and Political 
Thinking, and by Professor C. A. Campbell in his Inaugural Address jy 
Defence of Free Will.) We can just as much exercise, or fail to exercige, 
the e‘fort required to follow a principle or rational policy of Egoism against 


the pressure of immediate inclinations, and these inclinations may be beney. | 


olent no less than (immediately and, in the light of the principle, illusively) 
selfish. Suppose I had formed a habit of acting from benevolent impulg 
whenever that occurred ; I could then resolve to follow in future a deliberate 
policy of Egoism, and the carrying out of this resolution would involve 
efforts of will when my (at present) habitual benevolence prompted me to 
act against my interest. The policy, and often the individual exercise of 
the effort to follow it against benevolence, would be wrong, but the pursuit 
of the policy would be ‘ rational ’, i.e. consistent, and the exercise of effort 
would be free. It may be replied, on behalf of the restrictionists, that the 
only sound argument for free will lies in the implications of moral obligation, 
But that argument, that ‘ought’ implies ‘can’, applies no less to the 
non-moral ‘ought’; for so-called ‘ hypothetical imperatives’ include 4 
requirement upon the agent as well as a hypothetical statement depending 
on a causal law. ‘ You ought to try arsenic ’, when suggested to a would-be 
murderer, not only states that if arsenic is administered it will do the desired 
trick, but also states a requirement upon the murderer if his practice is te 
be consistent with his professed purpose. The requirement is not a moral 
one, but a logical requirement of consistency between action and adopted 
purpose, and it is made only where the act required is thought to be within 
the agent’s power.! 

It is, then, not difficult to explain why deliberate human actions, moral 
or non-moral, are fairly regular. The difficulty is to explain why material 
events are apparently completely regular. If we are dissatisfied with ow 
ignorance about regularity in material change, and insist on suggesting & 
reason for it, then, I submit, the only suggestion we can make is to draw 
an analogy from the sphere of deliberate human action where we see how 


1One further remark should be added in case some of my statements be taken t 
suggest that I regard the scope of free will as unlimited or at least very wide. I do 
not think this. My conception of the scope of free will is derived from what I take to 
be well-established interpretation of experience, while the objection to it that I have 


discussed is an objection arising from the confused theory of determinism. To remove j 


the trammels of false theory does not absolve us from then attending to the limitations 
found in the normal interpretation of experience and to the modifications of that inter 
pretation induced by the revealing, in the course of scientific investigation, of observable, 
but hitherto unnoticed or insufficiently noticed, facts. The exercise of effective deliberate 
activity seems to me to be confined within comparatively narrow limits (though not 
restricted to moral and immoral action). The position of the narrow boundaries shifts 
as character changes, but some of the changes in character are the result of frequent 
and consistent exercise of effort, and therefore, although the difference that effort can 
make at any particular time is small, over a long period the cumulative effect of repeated 
and consistent effort in one direction may be considerable. Thus I am not much inclined 
to attribute fully moral responsibility to particular acts of great consequence ; I do 
not believe, for example, that many murders could have been prevented by mere effort 
of will by the agent at the particular moment of commission. But this does not meat 
that the effect of moral exertion, or of exertion in the direction of non-moral principles 
of action, is, in human life as a whole, negligible. On the contrary, I think that such 
exertion (‘ practical reason ’), combined with intellectual exertion (‘ theoretical reason ’} 
can make and has made a great difference to the course of human history. 
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regularity comes about. This procedure is natural enough for some events 
that are not deliberate acts. For we find in ourselves, that after we have 
for a time consistently willed acts of a certain kind, they then become habit- 
ual and occur without deliberate volition but retaining the character in 
other respects of the original willed acts. Hence, in discussing the ‘ instinct- 
ive’ behaviour of animals, we say they act as if they (or someone on their 
behalf) had deliberated a means to a foreseen end. We interpret their 
behaviour teleologically, i.e. on the analogy of deliberate human activity, 
or of habitual human behaviour that has come to be what it is as the result 
of consistent deliberate activity. Applying the analogy to the inanimate 
world, the regularity of material events then suggests that they are due to 
rational decision, the result of rational activity. I throw out this suggestion 
as an argument for the existence of a God. Virtually it is Berkeley’s argu- 
ment, but unlike Berkeley’s it is not a demonstration, for I do not think 
that an agnostic phenomenalism, which refuses to ask why events happen 
as they do, involves any self-contradiction, nor have we proved that there 
could not be a consistent efficient cause different in kind from the activity 
of persons. The argument is merely an analogical suggestion, to be used 
only if we are dissatisfied with our ignorance as to why material events 
should be universally regular. No doubt many people would wish to give 
the argument stronger force than that. They would urge that we cannot 
possibly rest content with ignorance; we must say that all events have 
some cause, i.e. efficient cause, and if the only efficient causes we know are 
persons we are bound to infer such a cause for material events. This is an 
appeal to the causal axiom (Every change happens through being produced 
by an efficient cause), and I doubt if the causal axiom is known to be uni- 
versally true; at any rate, there is no self-contradiction in denying it. 
We acquire our idea of an efficient cause from our own activity, in which 
we produce change, and we are thereby inclined to think of all changes as 
being of this sort, namely, produced by an efficient cause. But might not 
this, too, be merely a relic of projective animism? We find changes caused 
by ourselves, and we find other changes among the objects of our passive 
experience. I do not see any necessity for fusing the two types into one. 
But we can reasonably ask why material events fall under universally 
regular laws, the chances for which, among all the alternative possibilities 
of the relations of events to each other, would seem to be minute; and it 
is then at least a justifiable suggestion to say, by analogy, that the regularity 
may be the result of rational activity. 

It should, however, be added that our problematic argument for the 
existence of a God does not, taken by itself, imply the God of theism, for 
it implies neither omnipotence nor goodness. It suggests more the Novis of 
Anaxagoras and of Plato’s Timaeus, reason imposing order on chaos and 
in the face of avayxy (which we usually translate ‘ necessity ’ but is better 
rendered, in this context, ‘ brute obstruction’). In fact, this Greek con- 
ception obviously likens the cosmic process to the human struggle to order 
one’s life in the face of an obstructive (but using that word without suggestion 
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of purposeful obstruction) nature. Since speculative metaphysics must 
analogical from human experience if it is to convey any meaning, such, 
view is intelligible and deserving of attention if we are to have metaphysiqj 
hypotheses at all. 

I suggest, then, that the laws of science do nothing to undermine th 
existence of voluntary causation in deliberate human action. If we are} 
seek any interrelation between these two things, we must, conversely, sq 
that the character of human action suggests that the regularity of natu, 
is due to rational activity. But if we eschew speculative metaphysics an 
stick to the interpretations of experience conveyed in established languag 
of the plain man or of a long and successfully practised specialism, then ® 
simply have two ways of looking at human behaviour, with no confli¢ 
between them. 

My account, of course, does not fully elucidate the nature of voluntary 
activity, and I do not pretend that this is an easy task or one that shoul 
be neglected. But the objection of determinism, raised from a particula 
interpretation of scientific procedure, claims to dispose of the existence d 
free activity and so to put out of court any description of its nature. }f 
that interpretation of scientific procedure is false, the objection to the exist 
ence of free activity is removed and the way left open for attempting: 
description of its nature. 


D. DatcHes RAPHAEL 


University of Glasgow. 
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SARTRIAN EXISTENTIALISM 


The main theme of this article is to elucidate, and to present in some 
degree systematically, certain of the themes in that brand of existentialism 
which is associated chiefly with the name of J. P. Sartre. But I am not 
seeking to analyse his work alone: I use his name as representative of a 
whole movement of thought, partly philosophical and partly literary ; and 
it is the whole movement with which I am concerned. It is for this reason 
that I do not give references in detail to Sartre or any of his fellow workers. 
I shall begin with a short description of the background common to exist- 
entialist theories ; thereafter I shall proceed to expound the views of the 
Sartrian group and shall end with one or two general criticisms. 


I 
SOURCES OF EXISTENTIALISM 


1. The Reply to Hegel—Subjectivity : The revolt against Hegelian ‘ objectiv- 
ity’ provided the starting point for the ‘father of existentialism ’, Séren 
Kierkegaard. It fulfilled the same function and quite independently more 
than half a century later for G. Marcel. 

Kierkegaard saw in Hegel, whether rightly or wrongly, the extreme 
example of the system-builder of abstract notions. His strong reaction 
against such system-builders was a reaction against those who would exhibit 
the ‘drama’ of reality in terms of the abstract concepts of reason, and, in 
particular, against Hegel, who saw reality ultimately as the perfect self- 
expression of pure reason. In Kierkegaard’s view, what is most real and 
important in and to the existing person escapes capture by such an ‘ objec- 
tive’ method. The unique real existing person eludes the dialectic of Hegel- 
ian idealism just as surely as it eludes the ‘ scientific method ’ of positivism. 
We must divest ourselves of both rationalist and empiricist prejudices when 
we approach reality in order to find out what it really is. 

Marcel, working in a Red Cross bureau during the war of 1914-18, was 
brought, under the impact of other peoples’ profound experiences, to turn 
from the idealism of his youth and its dialectics, which he now found abstract, 
to personal meditation on the significance of human life and of being. As 
for Kierkegaard, so for Marcel, neither the ‘ outsider’s’ attitude of the 
scientific observer, nor the abstract objective attitude of the rationalist 
can take up and make intelligible those immediate experiences which form 
the very stuff of the concrete fullness of life. In an autobiographical essay 
Marcel talks of his insistent ‘desire for the concrete’, and sums up his 
metaphysical pre-occupation as follows: ‘My aim was to discover how a 
subject, in his actual capacity as a subject, is related to a reality which 
cannot in this context be regarded as objective, yet which is persistently 
required and recognized as real ’, 
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This emphasis on ‘ subjectivity ’ and on the significance of the mode, 
being of a conscious self is the most fundamental and general characterist) 
of all existentialist philosophy. It generates a number of favourite topig 
which are shared by thinkers as far apart as Marcel and Sartre, Kierkegaan 
and Heidegger. It also influences their method of philosophising, whey 
again there is agreement, in particular in their use of the medium of th 
novel, the drama, and the diary. 

We may note certain of these favourite topics before passing to th 
second source of the existentialist movement : 

(a) The subjectivity which is in question here has nothing in common with 
the self-complete intellectual cogito of Descartes. It is the subjectivity 


which is realised in lived experience, or in the actual concrete situation df 


an individual self. To reveal this subjectivity and to discover its mets 
physical significance, therefore, the philosopher must make an effort t 
penetrate into life as it is lived or realised in the concrete. In such a context 
there can be no a priori separation of the purely intellectual element from 
the affective element in human activity. Thus one finds in all existentialist 
philosophers a considerable interest in the phenomena of love, hate, death 
and the fear of death, and indeed, in what may be termed the ‘ violent’ 
affective experiences in human existence. 

(b) Existentialists are thus interested in what are characteristically humans 
situations, and they may be said to take their point of departure from 
what is the human situation, i.e. the situation of being a self in the world 
This leads to emphasising the significance of the fact that the self is a 


embodied self, and that it is as such that the self is in contact with th] 


world in space and time. 
(c) Hence the importance given to the elucidation of the ultimate relation 


ship which the self bears to the world. Here the most fundamental difference? 


between theistic and atheistic existentialists may be said to take root. Fa 
the latter this relationship is such that no sort of transcendence is possible, 
The human being is necessarily and ultimately linked to the material un: 
verse. For the theist the fundamental human situation reveals itself as open 
beyond the material universe. 

(d) If the world means, in the first place, all that is ‘ not-self’, certail 
experiences reveal directly a peculiar character, namely, the experiences d 
other selves. All existentialists are agreed that the mode of relationship 
to other selves is not a mere instance of the relation to other things in the 
world, but that it reveals itself in immediate experience as possessing certail 
peculiar characteristics. There are important differences between the theists 
and the atheists as to what these characteristics are, but there is agreement 
on the importance of ‘ the other ’. 

This leads to a further formulation of the original human situation 
which may now be expressed as ‘ myself with others in the world’. Iti 
this situation which all existentialists agree in taking as immediately givel 
in experience. And it is this situation which they all seek to elucidate. 
2. The Reply to Positivism—Phenomenology : Positivism is, on its episteme 
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logical side, a type of empiricism. It claims that there is only one type of 
truth and intelligibility, namely, that which is found in objective, controllable, 
and universally verifiable experience. .In the last resort, we may say, the 
presence of a conscious subject in the knowing situation may be ignored 
or left out of account when we ask, ‘ what is truth’ ?, or, ‘ what is intelligi- 
bility’ ¢ Idealism, on the other hand, holds that truth is grounded in the 
subject as knower. 

In the phenomenological method, popularised by E. Husserl, we find 
what is, in fact, an effort to transcend the empiricism-idealism dilemma in 
epistemology. Husserl’s intention was to rethink philosophy in the hope of 
teaching absolute certainty. This hope, he believed, could only be realised 
by a radical method which swept away such intellectual constructions as 
empiricism and idealism, and which made a ‘ phenomenological reduction ’ 
by putting ‘in brackets’ everything that was not immediately given in 
experience. In particular, the existence of an external world had to be 
‘bracketed ’ because it did not fall within the phenomenological field. If 
we were to ask Husserl: ‘ What, then, is left’? he would answer, every- 
thing is left—consciousness with all its content; the world continues to 
appear to me as it appeared before . . . only I no longer make the act of 
existential belief which accompanies ordinary unreflective experience. 

In phenomenology the word ‘ phenomenon’ has a far wider sense that 
it has in Kant, where its meaning is, in a way, pejorative, signifying what 
merely appears (implying that what appears is different from what is real 
in itself). Here, ‘ phenomenon’ means anything that in some way manifests 
itself to consciousness ; all that is immediately present to consciousness 
as having a sense or significance for it. Hence the term stands for whatever 
is truly immediately given in the experience of a conscious subject. 

By his method Husserl claimed to lay bare the ultimate and intimate 
structure of the ‘ subject-object’ relationship. What is of importance to 
note is that according to Husserl this method shows, (a) that consciousness 
is intentional, i.e. reference to an object is essential to its very nature ; 
furthermore, just as consciousness is of an object, so, at this ultimate level, 
an object is for consciousness ; and, (b) that conscious activity is not one 
pure undifferentiated activity receiving its specification from what is extran- 
eous to it, but that it, itself, as consciousness, manifests different specific 
structures. Perception, for example, differs from imagination, not by 
reason of the ‘imaginary ’ nature of its object, nor by reason of the mental 
state of its subject, but intrinsically and by the very nature of the sort of 
conscious activity which it is. 

These points are worth noting for both are taken up by Sartre, and the 
influence of the second is clearly seen in the interesting work he has done 
on the psychology both of the emotions and of imagination. 

‘Existence ’ is, as we have noted, one of the things which Husserl put 
in brackets. The transition to existentialism is best summed-up by saying 
that it consists in the breaking down of the Husserlian brackets. The 
phenomenological method of describing what is immediately present to a 
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conscious subject is retained, but it is turned round to bear on existeng 
Thus the interest (which was, with Husserl, predominantly epistemological 
is directed to the meaning and significance of existence. There follows, 
change of emphasis; metaphysical questions come to take the place ¢ 
epistemological ones ; the problem is no longer that of the ultimate grounj 
of our certainty in knowledge, but rather, of the ultimate ground of og 
being or existence. From this shift of interest and from the ‘ philosophy ¢ 
subjectivity ’, existentialism has been born. 


In what follows we shall attempt to understand certain of its manifesta = 


tions as these are found, mainly, in the work of the group in which Sart 
is the central figure. 
If 
THE SARTRIAN DOCTRINE 
l. The Meaning of Existence. 

To understand what ‘ existence’ means for the existentialist we must 
go back to Husserl’s phenomenological ‘ reduction ’ and in particular to his 
modification of the Cartesian Cogito. According to Husserl, the pure cogil 
of Descartes is an illusion, or at least a rationalistic construction : pur 
consciousness is never given—what is immediately given is always a con 
sciousness of an object, and hence we have in phenomenology the leading 
theme of the intentionality of consciousness ; i.e. the doctrine that it is df 
very essence of consciousness to refer beyond itself. Consciousness of its 
very nature is open (not closed as Cartesian rationalism would make it). If 
now, with Heidegger we drop the phenomenological brackets and reframe 
our question in terms of existence instead of essence or nature, questioning 
ourselves as subjects on our being or existence as this is immediately revealed 
to us, we find that our existence as phenomenon—as immediately given to 
us in consciousness—is an existence which refers beyond itself—or which és 
only in the measure in which it goes outside itself. I become present to 
myself (my existence becomes a phenomenon) in the measure in which I go 
outside myself. Just as at the purely phenomenological (non-existence) 
level my consciousness realises itself, or becomes self-consciousness, only it 
the measure in which it goes outside itself and is conscious of an object, 9 
too at the level of being I appear to myself, I am for myself (I exist) in the 
measure in which I am before the not-self (i.e. before things). 

Thus the peculiar mode of being which is proper to me as a subject 
(i.e. as a self-conscious being) is existence—to be as it were, outside myself— 
to refer beyond myself in order to be, or in the very realisation of my being 

This explains the Sartrian phrase ‘that the proper manner of being d 
man is, d’étre hors de soi pour étre soi-méme ’, and the characteristic theme d 


Sartre that consciousness as such is nothing. The mode of being of com 


sciousness is to be what it is not—to come to be; the very mode of being of 
consciousness and thus of man, who is characterised by consciousness, whose 
realisation of himself is precisely the realisation of his self-consciousness, ® 
an exigency—a nothingness which yet has-to-be. (Here we see Sartre’ 
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use of le néant ; for Sartre le néant has, we might say, positive significance ; 
it enters into the metaphysical constitution of man; his very nature is 
characterised by this tension of nothing and being, by this élan or striving 
out of nothing into being. 
2. Essence and Existence. 

The term ‘ esistence’ has, for the Existentialists a technical meaning ; 
it signifies the mode of being peculiar to man. In common usage in English 
we usually compare ‘ existing’ to ‘ being’ as a lesser value to a greater, 
eg. we talk of a mode of life which is ‘ mere existence ’, implying that this 
is ‘ just ticking over ’ as opposed to living ‘ to the full’, living the vegetative 
life as opposed to realising to the full the potentialities of human nature. 
In existentialist terminology, the usages are, as it were, reversed. ‘To be’ 
as opposed to ‘ to exist’ signifies mere ‘ thereness —mere ‘ ticking over ’. 
And going behind the terminology we can see the violent reversal of per- 
spective which this existential philosophy implies in our metaphysical 
conceptions. 

Sartre has himself described his position vis a vis traditional metaphysics 
as that of reversing the roles of existence and essence. This is not merely 
an attack on the rationalism which stops short at abstract essences. A 
philosophy of the concrete is common to such different schools as Thomism 
and Bergsonism, and may be said to be the inspiration of Husserl’s phenom- 
enalism. Existentialism is much more extreme, and its attitude is best 
seen by elucidation of what, I would maintain, are the metaphysical assump- 
tions behind our usage of the terms ‘ merely existing’ in opposition to 
‘realising the potentialities of human nature to the full’. 

(a) When we use these two phrases in opposition we do so within a frame of 
reference which may be summed up as follows: ‘The sort of action or 
expression which a man can realise is determined by his nature, or, the way 
or mode of being of man is determined by his nature’. We recognise, too, 
that this ‘nature’ is very complex, more complex for example than an 
oyster’s, whose mode of action or self-expression is limited to a very few 
definite actions. When we say of a man that he is merely existing, we are 
implying that he is not utilising to the full the possible ways of expression 
or action which are left open to him by his nature. On the other hand, 
when we say of a man that he is trying to do the ‘ humanly impossible ’ we 
mean that he is seeking a mode of action or self-expression for which his 
nature is not adequate, or which his nature definitely precludes, e.g. trying 
to fly by waving his hands in imitation of the flight of a bird. 

(b) In looking at things in this way we do not imply that we can reach to 
an adequate and perfect knowledge of human nature (or of any other nature) 
which would enable us to say @ priori just how a human being or any other 
being must express itself. Indeed we recognise that our knowledge of 
“natures ’ is gained piecemeal, a posteriori, and is indeed gathered from our 
knowledge of the actions of individual beings. Nor do we mean to say that 
a man’s ‘ essence’ and his ‘ mode of being’ are two separate things out of 
which man is composed, or to attribute a temporal priority to man’s essence, 
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All that we are trying to say is that man acts or expresses his existeng 
within a frame of reference which is his nature or essence. We hold, furthe 
(and this brings in specifically Aristotelian-Thomistic metaphysical con. 
ceptions) that this nature or essence is itself realised or developed through 
the actions which it itself makes possible; in other words, we recognise a 
a real aspect of being the state of potency ; to take a banal example — at 
the moment, I am sitting in my room trying to write this paper; _ this 
my state of actuality, the way I am existing and the way I am expressing 
my nature. But, I could be playing golf. I am in a state of potentiality 
vis & vis that mode of expressing myself and this ‘ state of potentiality ’ dog 
indicate something positive in me; it is not sheer ‘absence "—it give 
some positive information about me, namely that I have the power to 
express myself in this way. Now, it may be said that a person only know 
that he can play golf, because he has played it, i.e. before he can be in this 
‘state of potentiality’ he must have been in a corresponding ‘ state of 
actuality ’. Consequently, in the last resort the potentiality of a being is 
determined by his acts or mode of expression, and not vice versa. 

To some extent this is true; for instance it is true that as a man’ 
potentialities become actualised they also become as it were, more canalised 
and that what originally was possible to him is now in fact no longer possible, 
or becomes less and less possible, e.g. I do not think I could now start to 
play a violin. 

But, while this is true to some extent, it is not true in the very last 

resort ; to hold that it is, is to commit oneself to the view that a man creates 
his nature by his acts. We recognise a wide measure of liberty or freedom 
in the actual mode in which a man expresses himself, but I would maintain 
that there is, as it were, a residue which is given to him or within which 
he works to realise himself. This residue is what we call his nature, bearing 
in mind what we have already said, namely that this nature is to a large 
extent potential ; it is nevertheless real, and is in fact what at once restricts 
and, as it were, determines the way in which a being expresses its existence. 
(c) The implications of this view (and consequently of the opposite view of 
Sartre) are particularly striking in the sphere of Ethics, the science of right 
conduct in a man. If you subscribe to this theory of human nature, you 
recognise that in principle a science of ethics is possible or that it is possible 
to frame general principles of human conduct. 
(d) Another implication of this metaphysical view of the reality and signif- 
cance of essences or natures vis @ vis the acts or modes of expression of 
existent things or beings, is that the latter have a real foundation in the 
former and the knowledge of the latter does, albeit inadequately, lead to 
knowledge of the former; so far, therefore, as man is aware of the action 
and interaction of himself and what is not himself (let us call it the ‘ world’), 
he is aware, however inadequately, of beings with natures other than his 
own, and consequently with their own principle of intelligibility, which he 
may never be able to penetrate completely, but which serves as the term 
of his thought and the centre of orientation for his enquiry. 
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We must insist that this is a metaphysical implication; i.e. it is an 
implication bearing on our attitude to the fundamental questions concerning 
the ultimate grounds of reality and our knowledge of reality. This does 
not carry with it any imposition of scientific method. In his scientific work, 
the scientist may be able to do without the conception of essence and exist- 
ence as we have been treating them, for as a scientist his concern is not to 
question the ultimate grounds of the reality of his objects, but to produce a 
satisfactory theory to account for their behaviour, assuming the existence 
of what may be called the material universe. But what we have been dealing 
with is one theory concerning the ultimate significance of this universe, and 
we have shown that this theory involves the view that at any rate the 
‘world’ or natural universe is not made intelligible by the fact of man’s 
knowing it, but rather that man realises his power to know by finding the 
intelligibility which is hidden in it. So far, then, its ultimate significance 
does not depend on man, nor consequently can man be the ultimate ground 
for its reality. 

If, then, these are four metaphysical assumptions implied in the tra- 
ditional distinction between ‘ merely existing ’ and ‘ realising our potential- 
ities to the full’, what is the reversal of them made by Sartre? We may 
describe Sartre’s views briefly in the following terms: Man does make his 
nature by his actions; man does make his morality by his choice; and 
man does confer significance on ‘ the world’ by the projects he imposes on 
it. We shall deal separately with the second and third of these reversals in 
the course of this article. The first is, in fact, the central theme which runs 
through all Sartre’s work and its presence can be detected behind his every 
theme. It is important to realise how radical is the reversal expressed in 
the phrase ‘man must create his own essence’. Sartre believes that man’s 
nature is determined by his mode of being and not vice versa; and this in 
the very radical sense that it is of his very nature not to have a nature, but 
always to be projecting himself outside himself, always to be seeking to 
‘catch up with himself’. This is the significance of the phrase, ‘ étre hors de 
soi-méme pour étre soi-méme’ from the point of view of the ‘ Existence- 
Essence ’ distinction. 

But to appreciate how radical is this reversal we must bear in mind that 
there is no possibility of a man at once remaining a man, and ‘ catching up 
with himself’. To realise the truth of this within this form of existentialism 
it is only necessary to refer back to what, according to Sartre, characterises 
man. It is subjectivity—the power of being self-conscious and existing for 
oneself. (Existence pour soi is the mode of existence of a being who is for 
himself as well as before objects; this mode of existence is given at the 
phenomenological level ; it is really what is meant by subjectivity). Now 
such a mode of existence which is subjectivity, self-consciousness, pour soi, 
is, as we have been told, only possible in the measure in which a man is 
conscious of the not-self (the world of ‘ objects’). And this relationship to 
the not-self is existential, i.e. it characterises the very existence of a human 
being. To hope to ‘ catch up with oneself’ is to hope for the impossible ; 
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for it would mean remaining a man and yet destroying the relationship tg 
the not-self which is a constituent in the very mode of existence which 
characterises man as subjectivity. From another point of view this hope 
might be said to be a move towards treating the self as an object ; as some 
thing to be grasped and held, whether materially or mentally, like the world 
of objects, and this clearly involves the destruction of the peculiar relation. 
ship of pour soi. 
3. Meaning of ‘ Being’. 

If this is the mode of being peculiar to the self we may now ask what is 
the mode of being of the not-self, i.e. of the world which surrounds us, 
(This ‘ world’ is, quite briefly, everything which is not self, i.e. everything 


whose relationship to the self is other than that of its relationship to itself, } 


or everything which is ‘ objectivity ’ as opposed to ‘ subjectivity ’). 
To this question Sartre makes the following double answer :— 

(a) The mode of being of the world (i.e. the not-self) is mere being. This 
can best be described as mere ‘ thereness’, or again as, ‘ the brute fact of 
being there ’. 

(6) But the world which in itself merely is there can become an existent 
world so far as it comes to be for me, i.e. for a consciousness. So far as it 
serves as the object of my conscious activity it ceases to be mere ‘ brute 
thereness of being’ and becomes a world of significance as embodying my 
plans and projects. (The reader will be reminded of Fichte’s Nicht-Ich). 
For Sartre the meaning or significance of the world comes therefore from 
its relation of utility to the self, from its being the field in which a man 


expresses his subjectivity ; it becomes the world of civilisation, of human | 


inventions and organisations, of science and politics, of art and religion. 
Thus the world is in itself mere being,—it cannot be, as man is, for itself; 
it can only be in itself (‘en soi’). But it can attain significance or meaning 
in so far as it is brought into relation with a self. This happens through 
the creative activity whereby a self imposes its projects on the world. 
The implications which follow from this view of Sartre’s are :— 

(i) Unlike man, who does exist for himself and who may be said, in this 
sense, to have a meaning or purpose—who is characterised existentially by 
this effort to go beyond himself in order to be himself—the world in itself 
has no meaning or purpose or finality ; it exists as sheer contingency ; it 
is, in fact, fundamentally meaningless in itself. Its being is ‘ absurd’; 
it is, as Sartre says, ‘de trop’. This is the status of ‘thing-hood’. The 
status of ‘ object’ already implies a self for whom things have acquired a 
meaning—whether as objects of science, art, or religion, etc. 

(ii) The double answer (in terms of ‘ being en soi’ and existing for a self) 
to the question of the mode of being of the world or not-self may suggest 
to us a type of idealism; and an idealism in which while ‘ things’ do not 
obtain their reality from us, they do obtain their significance from us. We 
shall consider later the peculiar nature of this ‘ idealism ’, which is, indeed 
so peculiar that perhaps no useful purpose would be realised in presenting 
Sartrian Existentialism with this label. 
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(iii) The realisation of the brute facticity or contingency of the world, of 
its chaotic absurdity, provokes in man the sentiment of nausea (la nausée), 
or anguish (Angst) for Heidegger (as earlier for Kierkegaard). Heidegger 
has concerned himself greatly with this psychological state of the existential- 
ist; he regards this sentiment of anguish as the characteristic of the ‘ authen- 
tic person ’, 7.e. the person who has accepted the fundamental absurdity of 
the world and is prepared at all times to live in the realization (a) that the 
ordered universe is not, as it were, the field in which he seeks to realise his 
aims and plans, but the very product of these aims and projects, and (b) 
that if he once relaxes this mode of ‘ ex-sistere ’’ which is peculiar to him as a 
self, not only does he disappear as a self, but the world of his projects also 
disappears into meaningless chaos. His activity as a self is not supported 
by a potentially co-operative and intelligible universe ; the thought that 
it is rests on a rationalistic fallacy. Not many men are courageous enough 
to live ‘authentically’. Most of us are ‘inauthentic’. What does this 
mean? It means that the majority of human beings are content to live at 
the level of their projects : to see in the world of ‘ objects ’ (itself the product 
of the activity of the self) the ultimately real world. Such men do not 
reach to the level of persons or selves but leave themselves at the impersonal 
level of ‘one’ (i.e. ‘on’ or ‘ Mann’) and consider themselves as objects 
among other objects in an ‘ ordered universe’. (These remind us of the 
fonctionnaires and of the functional mentality in which Marcel sees the 
fundamental ‘ sickness ’ of modern society ; man has ceased to be anything 
in and for himself, and has come to be, ‘and to consider himself solely as, 
an element in an objective process, whether it be as fonctionnaires in the 
state machine, worker-unit in the factory, member of a political group, efc.). 

Such a false ‘ ontologising ’ of the world of objects carries with it the 
objectification of ideas (the stuff of our projects) and their re-ification in 
idols, whether they be of religion (in a being who is at once fully en-soi and 
perfectly pour-soi; i.e. combines the character of complete subjectivity 
with that of complete fulness of being); or of humanitarianism with its 
objectification of human values ;_ or of science (as the repository of universal 
and stable truths). For Sartre there is only one absolute—’ l’absolu, c’est 
le contingent ’. 

4. Man’s Ultimate Significance. 

In order to appreciate these consequences of the Existentialist thesis of 
the absurdity of being, with its attendant tragic interpretation of the fate 
of man, and the nihilistic strain of Sartre’s work, we must return to man 
as subjectivity, and examine his ultimate position and significance within 
the totality. 

In order to do this, we will use another variation of the theme of Exist- 
ence; the theme of ‘ étre au monde’. To say that the correct mode of 
being of man is to exist, and to say that man is characterised as being to, 
or towards, the world is, for Sartre, to say the same thing. 

This enables us to specify in just what sense man can be said to be a 
creator or to create his essence. For this phrase taken in itself leaves open 
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the possibility of a transcendent mode of existence for man ; that whateve 
may ‘ happen to’ a man from the ‘ outside’, so to speak, he remains essen. 
tially and in his innermost being ‘ master of his fate’. It may suggest, too, 
a type of idealism in which man because of a divine spark in him (or becaug 
of his ‘ share ’ in an ‘ Impersonal Reason ’) can with confidence and optimism 
go on to subject to his intellectual rule the chaos of impressions and event 
to which as a ‘ phenomenon ’ he submits. 

But we must understand clearly that, for existentialists like Sartre, there 
is no possibility of such a transcendent mode of being either for man or for 
any other being. For them being is mere facticity, and what is not being is 
‘nothing ’. Consequently, the mode of being of man which is determined 
by the tension between these two—EFz-Sistere—introduces no new value of 
being ; does not add to the possibilities of being. 

When we reflect on this we see that the absurdity of the world, of the 
“en-soi’, turns back and envelops human existence itself, and this to 
becomes ‘de trop’, without meaning or purpose in the last resort. For 
now we see that while man is characterised by plans and projects, i.e. by 
this mode of being which is to pro-ject oneself in the form of aims to realise, 
ideals to fulfil, the very existence of these projects or ideals depends upon 
their not being realised, depends, that is to say, on the persistence of the 
tension between nothing and being. The moment they are fulfilled and the 
man becomes thus identified with his project, or realises himself, he must 
either go beyond this to a further aim (if he would remain as a self) or slip 
back into the mode of merely being (‘ en-soi’), and cease to be subjectivity. 
We may put it this way: the ideals and projects share the mode of being 
of man, i.e. existence, and this involves a continual failure to realise them. 
Once realised they cease to be ideals. We can now understand the full foree 
of the Angst or malaise with which the man of good faith or the authentic 
man must live his life. For looking beyond his present state he sees as the 
only possible realisation of himself, failure, and looking behind himself to 
the achievement of earlier ideals he sees merely the field of being—of what 
hé was. Man is indeed ‘ de trop ’,—an existential contradiction. 

If we ask in what sense it would be misleading to call these views ‘ ideal- 
ist ’, the answer lies in their implication that in the very last resort no priority 
can be given to either consciousness (the self) or the world (the not-self), 
The original situation is a self open on to a world, and this not merely in 
the phenomenological sense that the ‘ object’ is given along with the cogito 
(which leaves open the metaphysical question of the final grounding of 
either) but in the existentialist sense of the very existence of a ‘ pour-soi’ 
(self) being bound up with—we could almost say mixed with—the very 
existence, or being, of the not-self. In other words, the fundamental existen- 
tial situation is :—‘Je-dans-le-monde’; human existence is, of its very 
being, existence-in-the-world. If we now recall that this ‘ world’ is funda 
mentally contingent we shall realise that to discover the world is to discover 
oneself, and that to find either is to find ‘ brute fact’; it is to find that for 
which no reason can be given, Hence to the searching personal question; 
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‘What am I in the last resort ? ’, the only answer I can give is—I am a being 
thrown into the world and when I discover myself I am already there in 
the world ; I have neither chosen this nor wished to be. I too am ‘ de trop’. 
So far as I maintain my human mode of existence I-am a being who stems 
from nothing and points towards nothing; so far as I am situated in the 
world I reside in sheer contingency. My tragedy is that I am a self, and 
as such I rise above my mere being (and thus above my historical sociological 
situation) but I rise above it toward nothing. For Heidegger, the realisation 
of this is most vividly presented in the sentiment of death. What is the 
significance of death to a person or self? It is ultimately the definitive 
sign of the futility of man’s power to transcend, in his plans, his situation 
and determination in time. Thus, the constant sentiment of impending 
death must accompany the authentic man, for he realises the sheer futility 
of that very mode of being which appears to lift him out of the temporal 
order. 

5. Meaning of Choice. 

The mode of existence of a self is characterised by the act of choice. 

We are now in a position to appreciate the paradoxical nature of the 
creative function of man. Man, Sartre tells us, chooses his essence; he 
creates it by his act of choice. At the same time we have seen in the previous 
section the great insistence laid by existentialists on the situational aspect 
of human nature. Man’s discovery of himself as a self is a discovery of 
himself as necessarily linked to the material universe, not in any abstract 
sense, but concretely in the ‘here and now’. He finds himself as we have 
been told ‘thrown into the world’. It is clear then that man does not 
choose to be ;_ he does, however, according to Sartre, choose his essence. 

There is a sense in which common opinion would subscribe to the view 
that each man determines for himself (and to this extent is responsible for) 
what ‘manner of man’ he is, and does so by his choice of ideals, of ends 
and projects. But here again we must consider the radical thesis which is 
being professed by Sartre in these terms. Part of what Sartre is saying is 
that man confers meaning on his life and on his existence and being by the 
ideals he seeks, or, as we might say, by the causes he adopts: and that, 
while man is not free to choose or to reject his ‘ being in the world’, he is 
free to choose his attitude towards the world, and this choice is effected in 
his choice of ideals and projects, in what he ‘ chooses to live for’. Further- 
more, such choosing can be done from a variety of motives; it can be 
done, as Sartre would say, in good faith, or in bad faith; or better still 
we may say that such choosing can be authentic or inauthentic. Perhaps 
the most blatant example of inauthentic choice is mere ‘ conformism ’ under 
the pressure of external social sanctions. Heidegger’s inauthentic man is 
the man of bad faith, the man who in his external actions subscribes to 
the mores of his society without even questioning the ultimate ‘ why’ of 
such conformity. Indeed, such a man acts without really committing 
himself to his actions, without ever really engaging himself in the way of 
life he proposes to follow, 
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Personal freedom, responsibility, and inner sincerity—here we have, 
prima facie, the profession of certain elements which many thinkers woul 
recognize as basic in any developed morality. Let us now, however, examin 
their real foundation and significance within the framework of existentialism, 
First of all, we must realise that the ideals which give a man his ‘ meaning’ 
when he chooses them have, according to Sartre, no objective value ip 
dependent of this man’s choice of them. They become ideals or ‘ value’ 
by his choice of them, just as the world comes to have meaning only ing 
far as the man embodies his projects in it. This enables us to make precig 
the sense in which the term ‘ choice’ is being employed here. When 
subscribe to the view that only free acts which express the choice of agenty 
have moral value and thus belong to a moral order, we are not necessarily 
implying that the exercise of the liberty of choice is a sufficient cause and 
condition of the realisation of a moral value. Our view is consistent with 
the recognition that such a choice is founded on the appreciation of value, 
This indeed is what some people mean by ‘ Moral Freedom’, viz.: the 
capacity to rise above the material ‘ conditioning ’ of our affective nature, 
and to appreciate or respond to value as value. 

However, it is clear that the thesis we are considering is not of this type, 
For whatever ultimate explanation be given of ‘ the phenomenon of value’ 
it remains true on the ‘ moral freedom’ theory that value is not grounded 
in the act of choice of the individual as such. But Sartre’s theory implie 
precisely this. Value is embodied in ideals and realised in projects, and 
ideals become ideals by being chosen, projects become projects likewise. 

Again we may draw attention to the extremely radical nature of this 
line of thought by pointing out that, according to it, in the last resort, no 
sense whatever can be given to the phrase ‘ reason for acting’, or, if we 
wish to be paradoxical, we may say that in the last resort, only bad reasons 
(corresponding to bad faith) can be given for any action. Recalling what 
we said earlier in this section about the inauthenticity expressed in mere 
conformism, and the possibility of choice from different motives, we may 
now complete this by pointing out that while subscribers to a type of ‘ moral 
freedom ’ theory may agree with the existentialist in rejecting as ‘ insincere’ 
the adhesion to a system of ideals for extraneous motives (self-indulgence, 
the good opinion of others, material gain, etc.) they do, nevertheless, recog- 
nise one motive as sincere and as providing a reason, namely, the pursuit 
of the ideal for its own sake, for the sake of the value it embodies. For 
the Existentialist, on the contrary, when we have eliminated all insincere 
motives we have eliminated all rational motives whatsoever; for the 
original choice no reason can be given: reasons start (and with them 4 
system or code of values) only after the original fundamental choice or 
option. Here, on the secular plane, Sartre joins hands with Kierkegaard 
who interpreted the act of Faith, on which religion is founded, as the blind 
option or ‘ leap in the dark ’, in which all rationality is abandoned, and in 
which the individual soul in the deepest recesses of its being abandons 
itself in ‘ fear and trembling ’ and in bitter anguish to the Jnknown Being, 
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recognising in its act the irrationality of its action, and indeed committing 
itself to it for this very reason; this being the paradox on which all true 
religion is founded, according to Kierkegaard. 

If, then, for Sartre, there are no ideals which can be chosen for their 
own sake, there is ultimately only one thing which can be chosen for its 
own sake and that is the choosing itself. It is this which characterises the 
authentic man, the man of ‘ good faith’: he is the man who chooses to 
act freely or chooses to realise his freedom of choice, instead of allowing 
himself to be ‘ solicited ’’ by external motives which are made for him by 
the projects of others, whether by the religion of his people, the politics of 
his friends, or the social conventions of his milieu. If we ask again what 
reason a man can have for making this fundamental choice we can once 
again only say, paradoxically, no reason, save, indeed, irrationality itself ; 
for we must remember that the realisation of this liberty of choice which 
characterises man goes hand in hand with the realisation of the absurdity 
of being and the fundamental futility of all ideals and projects : in choosing 
to act freely man is engaging himself to subscribe to the irrationality of all 
being, himself included. 

Finally, we may ask: Is it possible for man to make an alternative 
choice? Is it not possible for him to withold his free consent, to refuse to 
engage himself in the world? The answer to this is contained in the very 
existence of man and brings to a climax the tragedy of human existence as 
such. It is not possible for man at once to realise his humanity or to exercise 
his true mode of being, ¢.e. existence, and to withold himself from engage- 
ment in the world and consequently from submission to its absurdity. It 
is only if a man never ‘ realises himself’, never reaches to the heights and 
to the depths of his personality that he can remain a ‘ spectator’ of the 
world, content to see in the projects of others the field of his ultimate activity. 
If he once takes his being to himself, assuming responsibility for it, he must 
by this very act realise in himself at once his power of free choice and the 
necessity of his free engagement. For, at this ultimate point, to refuse, 
as it were, to be engaged in the world is itself to adopt a certain attitude 
towards the world, an attitude which will translate itself into actions and 
consequences in the world and this will be the adoption of a ‘ way of life’. 
There is no escape from the world and there is no escape from freedom. 
The tragedy of man is to be born free. 

Furthermore, just as there is no escape from freedom, so there is no 
escape from the responsibility it entails, and just as this freedom extends 
in its effects over all that man does and, indeed, is, so a man’s responsibility 
is universal. Man did not choose to be and yet by this mode of being, exist- 
ence, he is responsible for everything. Just as there is no objective norm 
through which his freedom as a moral agent may be said to be specified, so 
there are no rational bounds to what he is responsible for. By his original 
choice he sets in motion a whole course of events, and at this ultimate level, 
which for Sartre is the source of responsibility, no distinction can be made 
between what can be regarded as the reasonably predictable consequences 
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of an action and ‘chance’ results. Just as consciousness is of its very 
nature a projection into the not-self, so all actions, by their very natuy 
carry themselves over to the unknown and no barrier can be set. We ap 
at once responsible for nothing (so far as we did not choose to be bom} 
and responsible for everything, in that, being born, we are bound to engage 
ourselves, and in the last resort such an engagement is total. It is in th 
sentiment of this universal and inescapable responsibility that Sartre fing 
the root of the sense of malaise : this for Sartre is the sense of ‘ original gin’, 
6. Other People. 

To experience that I am not the only person in the world is, for existential. 
ists, to experience a fact of singular significance. In it are involved tw 
stages, each with its own attendant emotions. To be aware of anothe 
person is to be aware of another subject; that is to say, it is to be awared 
another centre of reference to which ‘ things’ are referred, or ‘ drawn’, » 
being for that person. The awareness of another carries with it, consequently, 
the realisation of a world of reference, of projects and aims, other than m 
own, and this carries with it the attendant ‘ diminution ’ of my own world 
What is meant by this is not simply that things are, as it were, taken ou 
of my world, but that its whole value or meaning is shown up for what iti, 
the mere construction of my own subjectivity, and I now have the experient 
of finding all my ‘ objects ’ reduced to mere ‘ things’, and then drawn into 
the orbit of another self, for whom they assume a different significance 
I am, as it were, deprived of a ‘ world ’ in order that there should be a ‘ world’ 
for someone else. And thus the presence of ‘ the other’ comes to me asa 
threat to my freedom und a constant menace to my privileged status i 
being. The realisation of this engenders in me the emotions of aggression 
and fear. These are further intensified by the second stage in this experienc 
when I realise that for another person I am no more than an object within 
his sphere of intention. I am thus reduced to the status of ‘ being in th 
world ’, and then assumed into his world of projects and aims. The present 
of ‘the other’ lays bare the absurdity and superfluity of my own being: 
it denudes me of all significance and reveals me to myself as a mere ‘ thing’, 
immersed in the universal absurdity of being. The existence of another 
thus deprives me of all the privileges which otherwise attach to this special 
mode of being, ‘ existence’. Alone in a world of things (of the ‘ en-soi} 
my freedom would have been complete ; with the presence of other selvé 
it is constantly menaced. Alone in a world of things, the significance ant 
meaning of the world would have been, once and for all, what I made it, 
and my power would have been universal. As it is, it is constantly slipping 
away so that neither do I possess myself as a ‘ pour-soi’, but become, it 
stead, an ‘ object’ for another, nor do I dominate the world of ‘ en-s0r’, 
since it is constantly being pulled away from me into the orbit of anothet. 
There is thus at the basis of all specifically human relationships a radical 
contradiction which cannot be resolved. 
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Il 
SOME CRITICISMS 


1. Sartre’s ungrounded atheism. 

That the philosophy of J. P. Sartre is atheistic stems directly from his 
view of the fundamental absurdity of ‘ being-in-itself’. For to say that in 
the last resort no reason, no sort of explanation of any kind can be given 
for the existence of the universe is to deny that the universe owes its exist- 
ence to a supremely wise, powerful, and good Being. And while this may 
not be the whole of what theists subscribe to, their theory certainly does 
not contain less. Sartre has a more direct profession of atheism in his 
argument that the notion of ‘God’ is existentially impossible. For the 
theist holds that God is in the highest degree conscious of Himself and at 
the same time possesses his Being in perfect self-identity. Thus, in Sartre’s 
terminology the notion of God combines the existentially incompatible 
characteristics of the perfect ‘en-soi’ (complete self-possession) with the 
perfect ‘ pour-soi’ (self-consciousness). Since, for Sartre, being is divided 
up into that which is contained in its self, but which is not self-conscious, 
and that which is self-conscious but which does not possess itself in purity 
and detachment from the not-self, clearly there is no place for God in Sartre’s 
philosophy of being. 

We seem justified in describing this position of Sartre’s as dogmatic, 
and as in this sense ungrounded. It is in fact a position from which he starts 
rather than one which he establishes critically. 

The method which Sartre uses is phenomenological. As we noted, this 
method, as employed by Husserl, refrained from existential statements ; 
its aim was to elucidate the structure of consciousness as that was revealed 
through immediate experience. This was the very purpose of the brackets, 
to impose a definite limitation on its findings; they were not to be inter- 
preted either existentially or onto!ogically ; that is to say, they carried 
with them no assertion, either as to the existence of the phenomenological 
‘object’ and ‘ subject’ or as to their ultimate status in being (their onto- 
logical significance). We noted further that what Heidegger did was to 
banish the brackets, and to interpret the phenomenological field existentially ; 
in particular, to interpret the immediate experience of a self-conscious 
subject as the manifestation of an existent being in the face of not-self. 
Now it seems that such a procedure is justified, but only if certain reserva- 
tions are kept in mind. It seems clear that all conscious experience involves 
the direct experience of the existence of the experimenter. I am directly 
aware of my own existence in all my conscious experience. Moreover, it 
also seems clear that any such experience of my own existence is bound up 
with the experience of something which is not myself. Consciousness, as 
we have said, is always consciousness of an object. 

However, we can now see the necessity of distinguishing between 
existential significance and ontological significance. For all that the above 
account permits us to say is that in the situation characterised as the ex- 
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perience of an object we can distinguish the existence of a self-conscioy 
self and the presence before that self of something—an object—which § 
separate from the self in the act of experience. This we may call the exis. 
tential situation, and we may say it is characterised by the direct awareney 
of an existent self, over against a given not-self. 

Now what Sartre has done is to take this existential situation as ultimate, 
and in doing so he transforms it without further argument, into an assertion 
of ontological significance. By this we mean that Sartre takes the mode of 
appearance of the self to the self in experience and the mode of the appear. 
ance of the object in that same experience as the final mode of being (ig, 
the ontological status) of the self and of the object respectively. This is 
what is meant when Sartre is said to equate phenomenology with philosophy, 
The dogmatism of this position can be shown in different ways. 

First, consider self-consciousness as it is made manifest in experience, 
Sartre here takes over the phenomenological analysis which reveals the 
intentional nature of this self-consciousness. Existentially interpreted, this 
gives as the mode of existence of a ‘self’ the reference beyond itself te 
what is not itself. But all that we are justified in saying is that in experience 
this is the way our existence is made manifest to us. We are surely not 
justified in concluding that this is our ultimate mode of being, and that 
therefore our ultimate status is that of a ‘ self’ linked to an ‘ unintelligible’ 
world ; or, to use the technical phraseology, of a ‘ nothing which strives 
towards being ’ 

In the second place, even less are we justified in concluding that sinee 
‘ self-consciousness ’ is for us, in our existential situation, only realised when 
we look outwards to what is not ourself, therefore there can be no place 
in reality for a self-consciousness which is completely self-possessed. Con 
sequently, there is no critical force to Sartre’s denial of the possibility of 
the existence of a Divine Being who possesses Himself perfectly in the light 
of His own intelligence. It is only because of his original equation of the 
existential situation with the ontological ground that atheism follows for 
Sartre. Such an equation would only be justified if we knew ourselves to 
be the ultimate ground and source of all reality, 7.c. if we knew ourselves to 
be the veritable creators of ourselves and of everything else. For in such 
a case reality in the last resort would simply be the appearance of ourselves 
to ourselves, and objects would simply be for us. 

Now, as we have already noted, Sartre does believe that man creates 
himself as a self-conscious being by his aims or projects. But the idealism 
which this points towards is vitiated by the equal recognition of the ultimacy 
of the not-self, the brute facticity of the ‘ world’, and this facticity reflects 
back on man himself, for when he discovers himself he is already ‘ there’ 
in the world. Thus the original existential situation of man does not reveal 
him to himself as the ultimate creator in a sense which would justify equating 
man’s existential situation with his ontological situation. 

Finally, if we now turn our attention to the ‘ world’, i.e. to all that 
whose mode of being is characterised as mere being, we can raise the same 
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critical question. Sartre maintains that in the original existential situation 
this ‘ world’ presents the character of sheer contingency ; all we can say 
of it is that it is just there; we can give no meaning or significance at all. 
It is only so far as we, as self-conscious subjects, make it the field of our 
projects, that it takes on meaning. Consequently it has significance only 
in so far as it is ‘for man’. Again we may with profit use the distinction 
between existential situation and ontological status. For, even if it were 
the case that the ‘ world’, as present to man in his immediate experience, 
displayed the character of sheer contingency, man would not therefore be 
justified in concluding that that character was ultimate. All he would be 
justified in concluding would be that, since the world appears thus in the 
human existential situation, and since man cannot, as it were, ‘ escape ’ 
this situation, he cannot know whether in fact the world is, or is not, due 
to the action of God. Thus, at the most, Sartre’s original starting point— 
the existential situation—ought to lead him to agnosticism. 

To go beyond this, as Sartre does, and claim not simply that man is 
unable to know whether God exists, but that God does not exist is to assume 
that man is the measure of truth. In the context we are considering, this 
amounts to the @ priori assumption that phenomenology is identical with 
philosophy. 

2. The Inadequacy of Phenomenology 

The problem of the relationship of phenomenology and philosophy is at 
the moment one of the main pre-occupations of those continental philosophers 
who are interested in Existentialism, and there is evidence in Heidegger’s 
own more recent work of an effort to lay bare the elements involved in this 
question. Here we shall limit ourselves to what seem to be the preliminary 
requirements of any attempt to formulate an answer to this problem. 

The first point which we must emphasise is that, for there to be a problem 
at all, we must recognise the possibility of transcending man’s ‘ historical 
point of view’. If man is inevitably and finally linked to his ‘ place in the 
world ’ then, of course, any effort at an over-all view of reality is denied him. 
In spite of his insistence on man’s absolute freedom, this is, in fact, the fate 
to which Sartre condemns man. Man is, for Sartre, ‘ condemned to be free ’, 
but the recognition of his freedom (which is for man one and the same with 
the recognition of himself as a conscious being) carries with it the recog- 
nition of the futility of his efforts to transcend the world, or to escape his 
status as a being ‘ thrown into the world’. Man seeks, says Sartre, to be 
a god, but the authentic man realises that such seeking is in vain. There 
is in the last resort no possibility of any transcendence whatsoever, and no 
possibility of a Transcendent Being. 

But it is clear that the impossibility of transcending the phenomeno- 
logical or existential level is not itself a phenomenological or existential 
datum. To assert the impossibility of transcendence is to make, not a 
phenomenological, but a philosophical, statement, which, made in this way 
is dogmatic. Moreover, it is a statement virtually destructive of existen- 
tialism itself, for a phenomenology carried out under the influence of such 
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an assumption will distort the field of immediate experience. The latte 
will be ‘ made to say’ only what is consistent with the view that there jg 
nothing * behind’ or ‘ above’ it. And if this view be wrong (and phenom. 
enology cannot itself prove that it is right), then it is clear that such ay 
approach will not ensure that correct description of the ‘ existential situation 
which it is the aim of existentialism to achieve. This is the criticism which 
directly or indirectly, has been made of Sartre by Gabriel Marcel, and by 
such sympathisers with the existentialist approach to philosophy as Réné 
le Senne, and Louis Lavelle. We may say that while Sartre describes certain 
human experiences with great imaginative brilliance, his descriptions ar 
faithful only to certain aspects of human experience and not to humay 
experience in its entirety, or in all its possibilities. 

Let us take, for example, Sartre’s description of the experience of * being. 
in-itself’. It is in this experience that is generated the oppressive feeling 
of ‘nausea’ which, according to Sartre, is characteristic of what may be 
-alled the fundamental human attitude to which we attain once we have 
succeeded in divesting ourselves of the ‘ cover’ which clothes all objects 
when they become integrated into our * projects ’, part of our ‘ civilisation’, 
or ‘utensils’ in our way of life. Now, the oppressive and nauseating 
nature of this experience arises from the fact that, according to Sartre, what 
is delivered in it is the presence of something which totally and completely 
escapes our intelligence, and, at the same time, imposes itself on us in its 
sheer unintelligibility. It is something against which we can do nothing, 
and which ‘says nothing to us’, except that it is just there; and in its 
‘thereness’ it cloys and pervades our self-consciousness so that we fed 
it all about us, invading our consciousness and defying our self-conscious 
efforts. To this, which is the status of ‘ thinghood ’, Sartre gives the name 
‘ being-in-itself ’, and it is what is revealed, and all that is revealed, when 
we succeed in reaching through to a vision of what something ‘ really is’, 
as opposed to what it is ‘for me’, as a person with plans and projects. 

It may be the case that at some time or other each one of us has had the 
strangely frightening experience of the ‘ obduracy ’ and ‘ opacity ’ of objects, 
especially of inanimate objects, when we look at them apart from the cloak 
of their functional status. We sometimes say that an object ‘ seems to take 
on a life of its own’. What Sartre is asking us to do is to make this effort 
of removing the ‘ cloak’ of functionality, and, according to him, such aa 
effort will take us below all intelligibility into the sheerly irrational, the 


blind, opaque, and final ‘ given’, which defies all reason and all effort of 


comprehension. Now, under certain circumatances, things may ‘ strike us’ 
like this, or we may be filled with a fear of the blindness and ‘ irrationality’ 
of the world around us, and of our position in it. But, it is here that the 
importance of the use made of the ‘ abnormal ’ elements in human experient 
comes in. We do not question that it may be of value to examine such cases; 
an adequate phenomenology of human experience cannot afford to overlook 
any material in its attempt to lay bare the nature and structure of experienc 
in all its variety and complexity. Neverthiess, it would seem that the 
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first requisite of a phenomenology undertaken seriously, that is to say, 
undertaken with philosophical intent, is to examine experiences which are 
seriously motivated, and by this we mean here experiences in which the 
consciousness of the subject is being ‘ energised ’ by the effort to understand. 
It seems that the ‘ experience of being’ as irrational, blind, ‘de trop’, of 
which Sartre speaks, is an experience in which the cognitive elements have 
been entirely swamped by the affective elements. Starting off in a half- 
hearted effort to understand the ultimate meaning of being or reality, we 
may soon become discouraged at the difficulty of our task, and when this 
happens, it is quite possible that our cognitive driving force may give way 
to the affective elements in our nature so that we find ourselves taking a 
perverted satisfaction in what is, in fact, the failure of the force of our 
reason and not the total intransigence of its object, although we succeed 
in deceiving ourselves into believing that it is the latter. Sartre’s pheno- 
menology of human experience might indeed be described as the pheno- 
menology of the person who is ‘ disillusioned and weary in spirit ’. 

Now in the context of phenomenology this is open to grave objection, 
for two reasons. First of all, in its original inspiration, phenomenology was 
a method of transcending the subject-object opposition in the elucidation 
of the elements of immediate experience. We were asked to treat experience 
in its complex totality as a subject-experiencing-object. Consequently the 
‘subjective elements ’, if we can call them that, are just as important and 
just as ‘ given ’ as the objective elements, i.e. as the elements which we later 
called the ‘ not-self elements’. Thus we cannot, as it were, cut out the 
intentional element which comes from the subject and indeed characterises 
him as a subject in the experience under consideration. In the second place, 
phenomenology was to give us the structure and significance of original 
experience, or we may say, experience in all its purity. But the experience 
which Sartre offers us seems far removed from human experience in its 
originality or purity ; it seems rather to be the product of a high degree of 
sophistication, and to be ‘ abnormal’ in this sense. Sartre argues that the 
‘real’ before which man finds himself presents entirely negative character- 
istics vis & vis the subject awakened to self-consciousness ; it is essentially 
the not-self, that which is opposed to self and opaque to consciousness. 
But this hardly seems phenomenologically correct. The not-self is perhaps 
strange, but with a strangeness which attracts, which does not offer itself 
as totally other but as somehow holding out the promise of familiarity. 
This seems to be the ‘ background ’ from which our acts of knowing appear, 
and it is a background which is given in our existential situation. Whence 
this sense of familiarity, of what may be called ‘ community of being’ ? 
Phenomenology cannot answer ; we must call upon a ‘ philosophy of being ’ 
Which will take its starting point here. To start as Sartre would have us 
do with the acts of knowing of a subject over and against a blind obdurate 
not-self is to refuse to answer this question ; to refuse on phenomenological 
grounds is to deny that phenomenology raises the question, and to deny 
this, is to deny the ‘signs’ given to us in our original awareness of our 
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existential situation. In this original awareness we find as given the move. 
ment towards the not-self, both to welcome and possess it; we find the 
sense of wonder and the hint of familiarity. We do not fabricate these; 
we find them originally characterising our ‘ position’ in being or reality, 
and it is only from them as given that what Sartre recognises as the phen. 
omena of a self-conscious subject develop. Our planning and organising, 
our projects of science, of civics, of social relationships, develop on a back. 
ground of deeper—if more hidden—communion which in a real sense is given 
to us, and which at the same time invites us to active participation, to acts 
of knowing and of loving. 

3. The Inadequacy of Sartrian Ethics 

The account given above of Sartrian views on freedom, responsibility, 
and sincerity of motive, shows how widely they differ from the significance 
of these conceptions in a commonly accepted view of morality : we may 
ask whether these existentialist views provide an adequate basis for a moral 
system. The answer is not easy. Prima facie we seem to be presented with 
an extreme type of subjectivism, making impossible any sort of ‘ universal 
ity ’ of moral behaviour at all. Since value only begins with the act of 
choice and since the latter is in the highest sense personal no one can in any 
way at all prescribe for another at the moral level : not merely can no one 
make another person moral (a view to which many would consent) but no 
one person can in any way provide an opening for the morality of another by 
pointing out a way of conduct. It would seem on this view that ultimately 
each person creates his own morality and his own moral order and there is 
no possibility at all of the erection of a standard or the discovery of a com- 
mon criterion. 

However, there are signs in the writings of the existentialists, in Sartre 
and in Simone de Beauvoir for instance, of an attempt to evade this appar- 
ently logical outcome of their views. For example, we must note that the 
use of such pejorative terms as ‘ inauthentic’ and ‘ bad faith’ to describe 
the men who remain at the spectator level, or who are content to put forward 
‘bad reasons’ for their choices. The implication of such a terminology 
seems to be that man has an obligation to raise himself to the existentialist 
level, i.e. to the level on which he realises his capacity of free choice. Now 
this capacity of free choice is given along with man; the appearance of 
man to himself is the very appearance of a being with the capacity of free 
choice. Implicit at any rate in the writings of these thinkers seems to be 
the acceptance of the capacity for free choice as a given value which men 





ought to promote, and it seems that it is on this ground that Sartre argue | 


that Existentialism is a humanism, i.e. is a philosophy which upholds the 
value of the human person. And on this view it is reasonable to question 
whether any and every sort of project and ideal is compatible with the 
preservation and promotion of this capacity in the agent himself and m 
other persons. Again we may note the way in which Simone de Beauvoif 
characterises man, as a being who has not being, but who ‘has to be’ (qui 


a @ étre), and this ‘ having to be’ is presented as an exigency, and this seems. 


to suggest obligation, 
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The central problem behind this ‘ morality’ is the problem of suicide. 
Realising the absurdity of the world, of his being in it, and the futility of 
his ideals, why does a man choose to live? (This problem is dealt with 
explicitly in Albert Camus’ Le Mythe de Sisyphe). How are we to answer 
this at the existentialist level? What would be the existentialist meaning 
of the act of suicide? For Heidegger we can see that such an act would 
not be a human act, for it seems that the implication of his account of the 
authentic action is that such an action must be done within the sentiment 
of the insecurity of life and the fear of death. A deliberate act of suicide 
is one which is specifically to end this insecurity and at the fundamental 
level is incompatible with the fear of death in the existentialist sense. Now 
it may be said that this gives us not a moral condemnation of suicide, but 
an intellectual one. Nevertheless, it is not an intellectual answer in the 
sense of an answer in terms of abstract reasoning. For what it elucidates is 
the fact that the question of suicide—yes or no——is not, as it were, an abstract 
problem to be solved by a weighing up of pros and cons. Indeed we may 
go further and say that whether to commit or not to commit suicide is not 
a problem, because the alternatives cannot be treated as solutions. Suicide 
cannot be the ‘ solution ’ of life, since it terminates it. We may put it thus : 
the very circumstances which raise the question of suicide at the authentic, 
existential level, namely the realisation of the absurdity of being, the futility 
of ideals, etc., reveal at the same time the fundamental irrelevance of suicide. 
We may say that the realisation of this is the complement to the realisation 
of the necessity of free engagement in the world—absolute liberty goes 
hand in hand with total engagement: this is the paradox of man and his 
tragedy. Man is doomed to live out his tragic existence and in this he must, 
according to Sartre, find his grandeur. In what sense this can be said to 
embody a moral judgment on the wrongness of suicide it is difficult to say. 
If the adoption of certain ideals or projects (for example a certain political 
creed) may be said to lead to situations in which the capacity of free choice 
is diminished, we may say that the destruction of all such projects and ideals 
and the complete abandonment of the human being to the status of mere 
being (which is the ultimate meaning of suicide, my body after death be- 
coming part of the material universe) is the final assault on that which 
characterises man and which underlies all possibility of value. We are 
thus brought back to the implicit recognition of the value of the possibility 
of free choice. The problem remains to decide whether existentialism, as 
here expounded, can ground this ‘ value’ sufficiently. However, even if 
it were sufficiently grounded it remains true that such a theory leads to 
extreme anthropomorphism, for we must remember that the ‘ human being ’ 
whom we recognise here as offering us our fundamental value is not a being 
with an intelligible nature sharing certain fundamental characteristics with 
others of the same nature, but a unique individual situated historically and 
necessarily linked to the material universe. We must remember, that is 
to say, that the possibility of free choice which we are called upon to respect 
is essentially embodied, incarnated and fundamentally contingent. 
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The ‘ moral attitude’ of existentialism seems then to be rather taken 
for granted than justified by argument. It may be noted, however, that 
such moral qualities or virtues as are praised, esteemed, or respected by 
Sartre and his followers are those which may be called the predominantly | 
personal virtues, such as fidelity to one’s ideal, sincerity of motive, willing. 
ness to assume complete responsibility for all the consequences of one’s 
actions, and intellectual honesty. This is a noticeable reaction to that pre- 
occupation with social morality and social virtues which characterised 
post-Hegelian Idealism in Britain and indeed continues to colour the work 
of some contemporary moralists. It is, of course, also a reaction against | 
the sociological school of Durkheim and his followers, and thereby exempli. 
fies in a particular sphere the continental reaction against the positivism 
of Comte. - 
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‘KANTIAN ETHICS’ 


Professor Teale’s book,! while it purports to be a.‘ constructive criticism ’ 
of Kant’s thesis about the supreme principle of morality, is described also 
as an ethical enquiry after the Kantian manner: it takes Kant’s thesis as 
‘a model, not for imitation, but for following’. This might suggest an in- 
dependent study of the supreme principle of morality—perhaps one adopting 
or modifying the Critical method of enquiry. What we are actually offered 
is a fairly comprehensive and detailed study of Kant’s ethical theory. And 
although Professor Teale says he is not using Kant’s thesis as a peg on 
which to hang his own, he is throughout hanging his own doctrines on the 
non-existent pegs which his peculiar method of exegesis finds projecting 
everywhere in Kant’s ethical writings. 

If we seek to discover our own doctrines in Kant, there is always a 
temptation to concentrate on the ‘spirit’ of the Kantian doctrine and 
neglect the ‘letter’. This might be harmless enough if we were merely 
expounding a theory whose inspiration we ascribed rightly or wrongly to 
him. It is fatal if we profess to be expounding Kant himself: he is too 
subtle a thinker to be understood without a most minute grasp of the letter. 
Professor Teale’s indifference to minutiae comes out at times in small slips 
—for example, in quoting continuously passages which are not continuous, 
in accidental omissions, and in a passage on page 20 where he translates as 
‘object or thing ’ what should be ‘ thing or concept ’, although his argument 
turns on the word ‘ concept’. It comes out more seriously when he fails to 
understand the plain meaning of the quotations which it is his merit to 
provide in abundance. Illustrations will be given later. 

There is a second temptation from which Professor Teale is not exempt 
—the temptation to regard Kant as stupid and perverse when he does not 
happen to agree with oneself. Professor Teale seems to include himself 
among those students of Kant who ‘ have discovered his actual arguments 
to be ‘extremely perverse, full of contradictions, throughout question- 
begging, and at times offensive to the moral spirit’. Hence in place of 
Kant’s ‘actual’ arguments we are too often given his ‘real’ arguments 
or even ‘the thought which lies behind them’. ‘What Kant should have 
said’ very easily becomes ‘ what he means ’, and this passes too often into 
‘what he says’. Worst of all, when something really palatable has been 
read mistakenly into Kant, there is a burst of indignation if in another 
passage—or even in the same passage—he says the very opposite in terms 
too plain to be ignored: he is then charged with self-contradiction and 
with going back on his own discoveries. Apparently Kant had not only ‘ an 


‘Kantian Ethics. By A. E. Teate. (Oxford University Press, London ; Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 1951. Pp. x + 328, Price 30s). 
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extraordinary facility for finding irrelevant arguments for a perfectly valid 
conclusion ’, but an equally extraordinary incapacity for grasping the 
inevitable implications of his own arguments. Poor Kant, even when at 
times he comes near to appreciating the ‘real’ problem, almost always 
fails to appreciate the ‘ correct’ solution. No wonder Professor Teale finds 
him ‘ baffling ’ and declares that ‘ if we insist upon the letter to the negleet 
of the spirit, then it must be conceded that we have little to learn from him 
save perhaps what to avoid ’. 

There is nothing in Professor Teale’s book to justify this attitude of 
kindly, or not too kindly, condescension (which I had thought was going 
out of fashion). Most of the irrelevance and perversity attributed to Kant 
springs from the author’s failure to understand, and might with far more 
justice be charged against himself. But if he thinks so poorly of Kant, why 
should he spend so much time in trying to straighten out these perversities ? 
Professor Teale still retains the impression that ‘ behind all the obscurity 
both of language and of thought there probably lies the truth for which our 
moral nature yearns’. This hidden truth he proposes to reveal. 

A relatively simple illustration of the exegetical method employed may 
be found in Chapter V—in the treatment meted out to Kant’s claim that 
nothing can be called good without qualification except a good will. Here 
the decisive words are ‘ without qualification’; and Kant goes on to argue 
that other things such as gifts of nature and fortune are not good without 
qualification—they are not good in all contexts, for though they are good 
in some circumstances, they may be bad in others. The argument is straight- 
forward. 

Professor Teale makes no reference to these decisive words. Instead of 
explaining the meaning of the sentence, he flies off at once to Kant’s ‘ real’ 
meaning. Kant is said to mean—among other things— that, however it 
may be in an ultimate reference, the word good, when used in a moral sense, 
marks an achievement of will, and implies the attainment of something we 
feel obliged to achieve, something we can win but may lose through sloth 
and indifference, and which, if won at all, can be gained and sustained only 
by an effort of will ’, 

Having thus put himself off the rails, Professor Teale naturally finds it 
difficult to get back. He has to twist the ‘ actual’ arguments in order to 
make them relevant to his own loose exegesis. This process he regards as 
bringing out Kant’s ‘real’ argument. When he returns some pages later 
to the original statement, it is only to find this inconsistent with the assertion 
that a good will is not ‘ the sole and complete good ’—although manifestly 
a good will may be good without qualification and yet not be the only good, 
or all the good, there is. Furthermore, to say that a good will is not the 
complete good is not, as he supposes, to say that no actual will can be com- 
pletely good. And to say that a good will alone can be called good without 
qualification is not to say, as he supposes, that any actual will can be com- 
pletely good. Here, as so often, the alleged contradictions are all of his 
own making. 
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He so far fails to understand the * actual ’ meaning that later on—p. 167— 
he is able to pour scorn on Kant for only dimly recognizing that conscious- 
ness of absolute worth is the necessary presupposition of moral experience ! 
He does so on the basis of a further misunderstanding. Kant habitually 
distinguishes between a concept and the existence of a corresponding object ; 
and he ought not to be charged with regarding the concept of absolute worth 
as a mere supposition simply because he tells us what would follow if we 
supposed a being to exist such that its existence has an absolute worth in 
itself. 

These charges of confusion and inconsistency arise from a simple neglect 
of the letter of Kant’s text. Where Professor Teale is at the same time 
reading his own doctrines into Kant, the situation becomes much worse. 

Professor Teale seeks to assimilate the moral judgement (and even the 
scientific judgement) to the aesthetic judgement. Hence he not unnaturally 
prefer’s Kant’s earlier works and the Critique of Aesthetic Judgement to the 
Groundwork and the Critique of Practical Reason, of which he has a poor 
opinion. Nevertheless his book is primarily intended for those reading 
the Groundwork for purposes of a degree, and consequently he has to show 
that the mature ethical works, in addition to the ‘ patently inadequate ’ 
theory of the supreme principle of morality as a formal law, also contains 
an ‘unavowed ’ concept, which Kant confines to aesthetic judgement. He 
himself draws attention on pp. viii and ix to the main argument by which 
this demonstration is effected. It concerns the ‘ Typic’ of pure practical 
judgement in the Critique of Practical Reason. As the point is rather tech- 
nical, I will state summarily what I take Kant’s views to be. 

First of all there is the supreme principle of morality—‘ Act only on 
maxims which you can at the same time will to be universal law’. Secondly, 
there is a rule of judgement—a rule for applying the principle—namely, 
‘Act as if your maxim were to become through your will a universal law 
of nature’. Thirdly, this (formal) law of nature is used in the rule only as 
a type of the principle of morality—a type of the moral law or, as Kant puts 
it, a type of the law of freedom. This ‘ type ’ enables us to apply the principle 
of morality in a way analogous to that in which a transcendental schema 
enables us to apply a pure category. The application is in both cases as- 
cribed to ‘ judgement ’—not to ‘ reason’ or ‘ understanding ’. 

Thus Kant makes a sharp distinction between (1) the principle of moral- 
ity, (2) the rule for applying the principle, and (3) the law of nature made 
use of in the rule for applying the principle. The law of nature is alone said 
to be a type of the principle of morality. 

Professor Teale reads his own doctrine into Kant by ignoring or obliter- 
ating these careful distinctions. He first of all confuses the principle of 
morality with the rule for its own application. He then declares—apparently 
by confusing the rule of judgement with the law of nature of which it makes 
use—that the rule itself is only a type. By this double confusion he is enabled 
to assert that for Kant the original principle itself is only a type—the type 
of some other moral principle which is left unexplored. Let me quote from 
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pp. viii and ix. ‘We have Kant’s own word for it that this formula [the 
formula of the principle, which has just been given] is but “a rule of judge. 
ment” which is not to be mistaken for the moral principle, but is to be 
regarded merely as “a type of the estimation of maxims on moral prin. 
ciples”’’. And on p. 165: ‘it is all the more regrettable, therefore, that 


he never developed this conception of universality as being but a rule of 


judgement, and never probed more deeply into the principle of which this 
rule is said to be the type’. Yet the passage from Kant quoted on p. 164 
is by itself sufficient to dispose of the whole interpretation. 

It is thus by sheer misunderstanding that Professor Teale is able to 
attribute to Kant himself dissatisfaction with his own explicit doctrine, 
And even if all Professor Teale said were true, this would do nothing to 
justify such a statement about Kant as the following. ‘ He was never able 
to render explicit what is really implicit in his theory, namely, that so far 
as conscience is informed, disciplined, and enlightened by the idea of holiness 
or perfection, to that degree it conforms to law without law’. Well might 
Kant say, ‘I can defend myself against my enemies, but God save me from 
my friends ’. 

Unfortunately this is not the only fundamental misapprehension of 
Kant’s most central doctrines. Nothing could be more central to Kant’s 
ethical theory than the question ‘ How is a categorical proposition possible ?’ 
—or ‘ How is a synthetic a priort practical proposition possible?’ This 
question is wholly concerned with the possibility of providing a philosophical 
justification. Professor Teale equates it consistently with an entirely different 
question, namely, ‘ How is duty to be done ? ’—see p. 166 and compare pp. 
225-230. As he misunderstands the question, it is not surprising that he 
is unable to appreciate the answer, but if there is perversity to be found here, 
it is certainly not in Kant. The paragraph (on pp. 229-30) explaining what 
is meant by ‘a synthetic a priori practical proposition ’ is a model of what 
can be done to mislead the innocent.” 

Similar misapprehensions affect his discussion of Kant’s views on free- 
dom, which are surely difficult enough in themselves. Besides assuming 
throughout that Kant—in spite of all disclaimers—is attempting to ‘prove’ 

2Professor Teale has just succeeded in identifying Kant’s question ‘ How is a cate- 
gorical imperative possible ?’ with the problem * How can a will which is and must be 
informed and disciplined by an idea of absolute worth move towards a more adequate 
expression of that idea?’ He continues :— 

‘This problem he neatly defined thus: How is a synthetic a priori practical pro- 
position possible ? The fulfilment of duty is synthetic in the sense that dutiful action 
does not follow immediately and inevitably from the mere consciousness of duty but 
requires a movement of will capable of realizing that idea in practice. It is a priori 
in the sense that such a movement of will must be both from and towards a more adequate 
expression of its own unconditioned nature; and such a movement could never be 
verified empirically. It is practical in the sense that such a movement of will is towards 
a more adequate conception of duty through a more adequate performance of duty; 
it is a movement which can be achieved only in practice, not by further reflection upon 
practice. It is propositional in the sense of being the product of a rational, regular, 
coherent, rule-giving activity ; for the fulfilment of duty, no less than the consciousness 
of duty, is a reasonable expression of man’s own essential moral nature. Such a move- 
ment of will, says Kant, implies the possibility of a synthetic use of pure practical 


reason, and the task of rendering such a conception intelligible ‘‘ will require further 
special and laborious study, which we postpone to the last section ” ’. 
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freedom, he ascribes to him (on p. 250 and elsewhere) the view that the 
‘elective will ’ (Willkiir) ‘ can never be free to choose for or against the moral 
law’. This appears to be based on misunderstanding Kant’s statement 
(quoted on p. 247) that ‘freedom of the elective will . ... cannot be 
defined as the power of choosing to act for or against the moral law’. This 
statement about the definition of freedom is apparently taken by Professor 
Teale as a statement of fact about the elective will, although Kant, in a 
passage omitted from the quotation, gives an express warning against this 
confusion. ‘It is’, says Kant, ‘ one thing to admit a fact (of experience) ; 
it is another to make it the principle of a definition’. Professor Teale omits 
also (without indicating any gap) Kant’s express declaration that many 
examples of precisely such a choice for or against the law are given to us in 
experience. Hence it becomes possible, not only to ascribe to Kant a view 
he never held, but also to chide him—not once, but many times—for his 
inconsistency in asserting the precise opposite. 

Professor Teale may be reading this view into Kant because of his own 
doubt whether ‘ any one does or could act contrary to a clear deliverance of 
conscience’. He ascribes a similar doubt (p. 307) to Kant ‘in his better 
moments’ on the strength of two quotations. In the first Kant says that 
‘reason cannot destroy the authority of its own law and disown the obliga- 
tion arising therefrom’. In the second he says that ‘the unconditioned 
command leaves the will no liberty to choose the opposite’. A glance at 
the context will show that neither of them offers Professor Teale’s conten- 
tion the slightest support : they are concerned with entirely different topics. 

Professor Teale is also interested in reconciling human freedom with 
the existence of God, and here again he proceeds to read into Kant doctrines 
which are not there. Thus on p. 259, where Kant is quoted as saying ‘ there 
is no difficulty in reconciling the conception of freedom with the idea of God 
as a necessary being ’, he is taken to be speaking of human freedom, where- 
as he is in fact speaking of divine freedom. This misinterpretation is support- 
ed by a quotation about human freedom introduced by the words ‘as he 
goes on to say’. So far from Kant ‘ going on to say’ this, the quotation 
is taken from the previous paragraph, which is concerned with a different 
subject. This is not the only example of unconnected paragraphs being 
tacked on to one another. A similar confusion between the divine and the 
human may be found on p. 314. Professor Teale apparently even has some 
difficulty in distinguishing between the divine mind and his own when he 
tells us (on p. 239) that ‘ in God’s sight nature is not divorced from scientific, 
aesthetic, and moral activity, but is, in part at least, essentially constituted 
by such activity ’. 

From these examples of exegesis it can be gathered how deceptive a 
guide Professor Teale will be to those seeking to understand Kant’s actual 
theory of ethics and how little substance there is in the claim to detect in 
Kant himself ‘ the germs of a theory far more satisfying than the one he left 
with us, a theory which not only explains, but amplifies and corrects the 
doctrine with which we are familiar’. It should, however, be added that in 
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the chapter entitled “Duty and Desire ’—the one chapter in which fp 
happens to understand Kant and even to agree with him—he puts up, 
spirited defence and in some respects almost out-Kants Kant himself. 

A bad critic may be a good philosopher, and it is always possible that 
Professor Teale may have something positive and interesting to say on his 
own. Unfortunately his own contributions are so embrangled with mis 
interpretations of Kant that it would be a long and laborious task to dis 
entangle them and consider them on their own merits. Rather than do 
this inadequately, it is better not to do so at all. Broadly speaking, he 
lays every stress on an enlightened conscience. This, though spoken of 
as if it were a feeling, is equated, at least at times, with a power of judgement 
which produces its own rules in ‘ conformity to law without law ’—a con 
cept alleged to be closely connected with the idea of holiness or perfection, 
One may have a degree of sympathy with some of his ideas and yet find 
his treatment too confused and impressionistic to be convincing. A greater 
clarity in his account of these concepts and of the connexion between them 
may reasonably be demanded even by those who are far from being modem 
analysts. And while it may be useful to look for the common element in 
aesthetic, moral, and scientific judgements, to ignore or blur their differences 
is merely to darken counsel. 

If Professor Teale were not possessed of considerable gifts, it would have 
been out of place to devote so much attention even to his central errors; 
but there is a real danger that he may mislead many readers because of the 
confidence with which he propounds the most impossible interpretations of 
Kant’s text. He has serious convictions both about morality and about 
religion, and he shows a talent for rhetoric by no means to be despised. He 
has the makings of a popular writer and is at his best, not in the highe 
abstractions of philosophy, still less in the subtleties of scholarly criticism, 
but in discussing what may be called moral psychology—what goes on in 
men’s minds when they are faced with moral problems. On the top of it 
all he has an assurance sometimes vouchsafed to prophets, though commonly 
denied to philosophers. All this is no substitute for careful and modest 
philosophical thinking ;_ but if his book were the work of a very young man, 
it might be described as promising, however wildly mistaken. It is to be 
hoped that one day he will attempt to set forth his own doctrine clearly 
without embarrassing accretions. 


H. J. Paton 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
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SIGNS AND WORDS 


This book! is a considerable tour de force. In less than 200 short pages 
the author has managed to press home an original attack on three major 
philosophical theories of meaning, to state his own counter-theory, to 
vindicate (and criticise) some of the characteristic tenets of modern linguistic 
philosophy, and to exhibit in instructive detail the elasticity and multi- 
dimensional complexities of language which render the formal and systematic 
description of it so inadequate and misleading. Mr. Holloway writes with 
great lucidity and with a quiet, if sometimes contrived, elegance but his 
condensation of subject matter in spite of the use of many ingenious ex- 
amples makes the book difficult reading. The same closeness of texture 
makes the book difficult to review and I shall merely state its general point 
of view and then criticise the author’s claim to have explained how words 
(‘symbols ’) have meaning. 

Mr. Holloway insists on two themes. The first, obvious but disastrously 
neglected, is that our use of verbal language is after all a species of conduct 
(‘symbol-using behaviour ’) so that if we are to understand it we must not 
concentrate on the sophisticated abstractions of the logician or on its sen- 
tential forms, but see it with a new sophistication in the wider context of 
behaviour. When we do this we find that what distinguishes the intelligent 
use of language from the automatic unthinking utterance is what makes any 
conduct intelligent : intelligence is not essentially connected with language 
nor is the intelligence displayed in the use of language peculiar to it. The 
second theme is that behaviour including speech can be and most often is 
intelligent in its own right and need not derive its title to be called intelligent 
parasitically from inner ‘ mental’ operations. What makes behaviour 
intelligent (or stupid) is its relation to the agent’s needs or purpose. Accord- 
ingly the central chapters of the book are devoted to a detailed analysis of 
the concept of intelligent because purpose-fulfilling behaviour and to the 
elucidation of the multiple criteria by which in various fields the intelligent 
is distinguished from the stupid, the skilful from the clumsy, the inventive 
and adaptive from the rote and mechanical. For the purpose of his analysis 
Mr. Holloway makes cautious use of the terminology of ‘ stimulus ’, ‘ re- 
sponse ’, ‘ transfer of response ’, ‘ successful behaviour’, etc., and exhibits 
the intelligent response not as a sharp break from habit but as a develop- 
ment and refinement of it. Few philosophers, I think, could fail to benefit 
from this examination of the intelligent versus stupid dichotomy and of the 
connection between human intelligence, too often portrayed in absolute 
and splendid isolation, and habit equipment. Yet, admirable though the 
analysis is, the elucidation of this meaning of the word intelligent is not 


Language and Intelligence. By Joun Hottoway. (London; Macmillan, 1951, 
Pp. xvi + 192, Price 12s 6d). 
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relevant to all the problems which traditional philosophers hoped to soly 
by the classical theories of acquaintance with universals, instantiation g 
concepts, and experience of mental imagery which Mr. Holloway criticisg 
in his first three chapters. Those theories were used at least in part in th 
attempt, no doubt hopeless because too general, to characterise the differeng 
between being conscious and unconscious. But what is more important ij 
that the elucidation of the notion of intelligent because purpose-fulfilling 
behaviour does not show, in anything like as satisfactory a manner ag Mr 
Holloway appears to think, how symbols have meaning or as he puts if 
‘how words have their special status’, though it does answer a different 
question, viz., what it is for words to be intelligently and not stupidly used, 

Mr. Holloway approaches this, his central problem, in his chapter m 
‘Signs and Symbols’ by considering natural signs, their meaning ani 
interpretation. He tells us this is a preliminary account, that ‘ signs haye 
meaning in some sense but admittedly not in the sense that words do wha 
genuinely used ’ and at various points treats the account of meaning given 
in this chapter as incomplete. But since there is nothing in the later chapten 
to supplement this account of the meaning of words, though there is mud 
about the intelligent because apt or skilful use of language and the diverge 
‘ends’ for which symbols can be intelligently versus stupidly used, it would 
seem that Mr. Holloway regards this initial account as incomplete only in 
matters of detail. Indeed he vigorously attacks those who have insisted 
on an essential difference between the meaning of words and the meaning 
of natural signs; they have, he claims, misconstrued the classification 
which a student of language makes of signs (‘ true’, ‘false’, ‘ part of 4 
language ’) as properties possessed mysteriously by symbols but not by 
signs; they have mistakenly believed that if words are to be used with 
meaning, the user must also be his own student and that ‘he must be in 
some way thinking of his words in the manner of a student whenever he 
speaks’. I think there is in fact a fundamental difference between signs and 
words, here neglected by Mr. Holloway and hinted in the last-quoted words 
which he thinks so mistaken. But to show this it is necessary to state it 
some detail Mr. Holloway’s theory of the meaning of signs. 

Any object or event may be a sign and will be one if by virtue of it 
regular connection with something else it elicits regularly from some ind: 
vidual a response which ‘ on the simplest level ’ might be just behaving on the 
occurrence of the sign as one would on the occurrence of the thing signified 
Cattle that shelter in a high wind from rain can thus be said to respond t0 
the ‘ meaning ’ of a high wind. These are natural signs: others (e.g. thow 
employed in training animals) may be artificial because deliberately intro 
duced to convey information or induce behaviour. Thus the interpretation 
of signs is a conditioned transfer of response; it is an acquired habit of 
behaving in a certain way and it is a fact that such habits usually become 
established if the activity tends to produce optimum conditions for the 
agent (‘ successful activity ’). Human behaviour can ‘ to some extent’ bt 
described in these terms of stimulus and response and its vocal or verbal 
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behaviour need not ‘so far’ be set in a class by itself. Habits in which a 
word or set of words is a stimulus or a response (for using language can 
be described in the same way as responding to its use by others) can be formed 
just as non-verbal habits are formed. Whole sentences can ‘in this rudi- 
mentary sense’ be used and understood as easily as single words. So ‘a 
great deal of the use of language ’ may be ascribed to the working of habit 
though ‘it may well be true that an account in these terms is incomplete ’ 
(my italics). 

On this view (in the absence of a possible fuller account suggested by 
the words quoted) what differentiates the hearing of a meaningless noise 
from grasping the meaning of a noise-sign is the intelligent transfer to the 
stimulus presented by the noise of the response usually made to the event 
with which the noise is regularly connected. So the sign made by someone 
saying ‘ rain ’ means rain as clouds mean rain. Conversely what distinguishes 
the meaningless emission of a noise from the meaningful use of a word-sign 
is the intelligent because purpose-fulfilling use of the noise as a stimulus 
likely to elicit such a response. In this way Mr. Holloway connects his 
central concept of intelligent because purpose-fulfilling behaviour with the 
meaning of signs. But even if this is established, there are important and 
characteristic senses of ‘meaning’ and ‘ understand’ when employed of 
words and sentences which seem to me distorted by this type of explanation. 
Words and statements can of course be interpreted or used merely as signs, 
and children no doubt begin by understanding them in that way: ‘rain’ 
said to a child may mean rain to him just as clouds mean rain to him or 
us. But our developed use and understanding of language includes some- 
thing else. If a cloud is a sign of rain for me, I must (logically) either infer 
that there will be rain or behave in some manner appropriate (in view of 
my needs or purposes) to rain: I cannot (logically) say ‘ This is a sign of 
coming rain but I don’t believe it will rain ’, for to treat the cloud as a sign 
of rain is just to respond to it with the belief or with ‘ appropriate ’ behaviour. 
Per contra, if some one says ‘ There will be rain soon’, I may understand 
these words perfectly without believing that there will be rain or behaving 
in a manner appropriate to rain. I can (logically) perfectly well say ‘I 
understood what he meant by saying there will be rain, but I don’t believe 
there will be ’, for in order that I should understand the statement in the 
specific sense of ‘ understand’ appropriate to statements, it is sufficient (and 
hecessary) that I should recognise from the utterance what the speaker 
intended me to believe or do*. What I cannot (logically) say is ‘ I understood 
what he meant by saying there will be rain but I do not know what he 
intended me to believe’. If we look at the matter from the speaker’s point 
of view the same radical difference between words and signs appears. If I 
hear through the walls of my house my neighbour shut all the windows, 
that may be a sign to me, knowing his habits, of rain. I infer that there 
is or will be rain, but it is not true to say that by doing this he meant that 
there would be rain; nor would this be true even if he shut his windows 


‘Mr. P. Grice first made this clear to me. 
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merely to induce me to believe that there would be rain. Nor even, if with 
the same wish to induce me to believe, he shouted ‘ Give me my mackintogh’ 
instead of closing the windows, should we say he meant there will be rain 
though we could say his words meant (or were a sign of) rain. Before ye 
speak of a person meaning something by a statement, it must be true no 
merely (i) that he uttered noises and those were in fact interpreted as signs 
and not merely (ii) that he intended the noises to be interpreted as signs 
but that he should intend the listener not merely to believe or to do some 
thing but to recognise from the utterance that he intended the listener to 
believe or do something. Thus two notions are essential to an analysis of 
the meaning and understanding of words though irrelevant to a simila 
analysis of signs. The first is that of the listener recognising from the speak. 
er’s utterance the speaker’s intention that he should respond (e.g. believe 
or do something) in certain ways, but recognising it without necessarily re 
sponding in these ways; the second is that of the speaker intending when 
he uses words that the listener should thus recognise his intention. It 
to be noted that Mr. Holloway on p. 52 does notice as a possible objection 
to his theory that there is often understanding but no behaviour to consti 
tute a response, but this is not for him anything which differentiates the 
understanding of statements from that of signs and he suggests it may be 
due to one of several compresent stimuli neutralising another. 

Thus perhaps it was not such a mistake to believe that when word 
(not signs) are used meaningfully, the ‘ user’ must also be a ‘ student’ o 
words or think about them. But even if there are these limits to the explan 
atory power of Mr. Holloway’s central concept of intelligent behaviour, it 
has led him to say much of value about language. He has a lynx’s eye for 
the ways in which the verbal language is aided, can be supplanted, and is 
at points necessarily indeterminate and incomplete until supplemented by 
non-verbal behaviour. Among many good things, perhaps his discussion 
of what he terms ‘ occasion words’ (‘ this’, ‘ that’, ‘here’, ‘now’, ‘I)} 
in criticism of Lord Russell’s theories of ‘ egocentric particulars ’ particularly 


vindicates his claim that important philosophical problems may be solved 


by the examination of language in a general context of behaviour. 


H. L. A. Hager 


New College, Oxford. 














NOTES CONCERNING PAPERS OF JOHN LOCKE 
IN THE LOVELACE COLLECTION 


I 


When John Locke died in 1704, he left his papers and correspondence 
to his cousin, the Lord Chancellor, Peter King. The manuscripts remained 
in the custody of Lord King’s descendants until 1942 when their last owner, 
the present Lord Lovelace, deposited them in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
When the collection was purchased by the Bodleian in 1947, an abundance 
of new biographical information and a great variety of Locke’s unpublished 
writings became accessible to the public. There are prospects now of opening 
new fields of research and of printing unknown manuscript material. 

Some parts of the Lovelace Collection have already been published, and 
one might expect that, after having appeared in print, the originals would 
be of no further use. However, this is not so, and the reason is unfortunate. 
With the exception of Professor R. I. Aaron’s editions, all published material 
from the Lovelace Collection has been edited unsatisfactorily, often to the 
extent of being misleading to the reader. In fact, all these editions have 
failed to present the correct text of Locke’s writings, and their accuracy 
therefore will have to be checked in each particular case. Since the papers 
in question are unlikely to be published again (although I understand that 
Mr. J. Lough of St. John’s College, Cambridge, is preparing a new edition 
of some of Locke’s journals), and since entirely new editions do not seem 
to be called for, interested students may want some brief explanation about 
the matter, and I offer the following notes with this in mind. I shall indicate 
the faulty editions, and comment on some that have appeared before, and 
the one that has appeared after, the acquisition of the Lovelace Collection 
by the Bodleian. 

Lord King (The Life and Letters of John Locke, 1829; third ed. 1858) 
published extracts from Locke’s journals, short articles from his common- 
place book, some biographical, scientific, and philosophical documents, and 
an abstract of Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding. 

His selection from the journals, covering only the years 1676-87 and in 
most cases arbitrary in arrangement, is inadequate for purposes of research. 
An event mentioned or a book read by Locke is scarcely ever recorded under 
the correct dates; excerpts by Locke from books are printed as entries 
of his own composition, and what is given by Lord King as an excerpt from 
the journal is sometimes a passage taken from one of Locke’s other MSS., or 
4 piece largely made up by Lord King himself. Thus the original character 
and the biographical value of the journals cannot be fully estimated. 

Of the abstract of Locke’s Essay Lord King (p. 365, ed. 1858) says that 
‘jt is an Epitome or Abstract of the Hssay, drawn up by Locke himself ; 
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—the same which was translated by Le Clerc, and published in the Biblio. 
théque Universelle of 1688’. However, since this document, which is in 
the handwriting of Locke’s amanuensis, lacks many important 
occurring in Le Clere’s French version, it cannot be the original of the latte 
nor the re-translation of the French Abrégé into English, said to have bee 
published in 1692 (H. O. Christophersen : A Bibliographical Introduction 
to the Study of John Locke, Oslo, 1930, p. 12). It is probably an early version 
of the English abstract. 

Some of the letters printed in Lord King’s selection are written by Philip 
Limborch, Locke’s greatest friend in Holland and one of the most important 
of his correspondents. Unfortunately, the printed text is far from giving 
the correct text and from making the Locke-Limborch correspondene 
complete, as was claimed by the editor (p. 404). 

In Christophersen’s bibliographical account (pp. 82-3) quite incorrect 
statements are made as to the extent of the correspondence (attributable 
perhaps to the incompleteness of the English translation of it by Rutt, 
Monthly Repos., 1918-19). This inaccuracy is in spite of the publication 
by H. Ollion (Lettres inédites de John Locke, 1912) of a list of eighty original 
letters from Locke to Limborch which are preserved in the Remonstrants’ 
Library at Amsterdam, and of his edition of letters omitted from, or only 
partly reproduced in, ‘ Familiar Letters’ in Locke’s Works. The numbe 
of Limborch’s letters to Locke can now be given from the Lovelace Collection 
as eighty-one, and all are originals. Of these, forty-six have never bem 
published. Of the rest, twenty-six are printed in ‘ Familiar Letters’ and 
ten in Lord King’s Life. The quality of the text in these publications, 
however, is far from being satisfactory. All Limborch’s letters published 
in ‘ Familiar Letters’ are taken from preliminary drafts of them in the 
Remonstrants’ Library and the text of most of them differs from that of 
the originals and lacks completeness. Names are abbreviated, or altogether 
omitted, which in the original are given in full. The text teems with mis 
prints and corruptions, making reading most difficult. The same disadvan 
tage attaches to the ten Limborch letters published by Lord King from the 
originals in the Lovelace Collection. This is due to great carelessness om 
the part of the copyist or editor, for, though written in Latin and in a minute 
hand, Limborch’s letters are neat and legible. 

Thus the originals of Limborch’s letters in the Lovelace Collection ar 
of threefold value: (1) they are the only means of recovering the corre 
and final version of each letter, the printed text of which is so faulty as # 
be practically useless; (2) they reveal to what extent this text, in almost 
every case, is wanting in completeness; (3) they furnish new material 
consisting of forty-six unpublished letters,’ so that the whole compass d 
the Locke-Limborch correspondence can only now be rightly assessed. 

Limborch’s unpublished letters date chiefly from the period betweel 
1685 and 1694, i.e. before the time of the first Limborch letter printed 2 


1A few passages in three of these letters were published by Ollion (Joc. cit.), not from 
the originals but from the drafts in Amsterdam, 
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‘Familiar Letters’. They thus supplement the Locke-Limborch corres- 
pondence for a period hitherto only documented by the published letters 
from Locke to Limborch. Although the latter show the nature of the cor- 
respondence during the early period, the unpublished letters from Limborch 
throw much light on details and references. They contain first-hand accounts 
of the origin of Limborch’s History of Inquisition and his controversy with 
Orobius, of discussions going on at the Remonstrants’ College, of translations 
of Locke’s books and their publication in Holland, and a graceful reply to 
a letter of Locke’s after Locke had expressed resentment because his friend 
had divulged the authorship of the Epistola de Tolerantia. 

Two early drafts written in 1671 of Locke’s Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding have been published from the Lovelace Collection, one by 
Professor B. Rand in 1931, the other by Professor R. I. Aaron and Mr. J. 
Gibb in 1936. The text of the draft edited by Rand (An Essay concerning 
the Understanding, Knowledge, Opinion, and Assent) can only be considered 
authentic in a small degree, since whole paragraphs have been added or 
misplaced so as to distort many of Locke’s arguments. 

In 1927 Rand published the great bulk of the letters written to Locke 
by Edward Clarke, who together with Locke and John Freke formed the 
‘College ’ in London, which played such an influential part in the enactment 
of the coinage legislation at the end of the seventeenth century. Rand 
published ninety-one out of the ninety-four letters from Clarke in the Love- 
lace Collection and added three other letters from Clarke to Locke which 
were part of the Nynehead Collection (formerly the property of Colonel 
E. C. A. Sanford, a direct descendant of Clarke). 

Rand’s book, though regarded by W. R. Sorley (in his review in Mind, 
1927, p. 509) as ‘admirably produced ’, has many deficiencies. (1) In his 
Preface Rand is mistaken in saying that his edition includes eighty-seven 
letters (instead of ninety-four) from Clarke to Locke and nine letters (instead 
of ten) from Elizabeth Clarke to Locke. (2) A letter from Locke to Clarke 
of 2 June 1687 (filed with letters to Locke from William Stratton) should 
have been included in Rand’s edition ;_ it is acknowledged in Clarke’s letter 
of 13 August and is relevant to the administration of Locke’s property in 
Somerset. (3) Three unpublished letters from John Cary to Locke (not 
five, as is said in the Preface) are edited from drafts in the British Museum, 
while their originals are preserved in the Lovelace Collection together with 
two other letters from Cary to Locke. (4) In a footnote on p. 172, Rand 
appears to ignore the difference of the two calendars during the seventeenth 
century. (5) A shorthand sign, meaning ‘ answered ’, which, in his endorse- 
ments of letters received, Locke used to put before the dates of his replies, 
is given by Rand as ‘to’ (e.g. ‘to 3 Nov.’) which looks awkward and is 
definitely wrong. (6) A letter of 2 January 1695/6 (pp. 429-30) is headed : 
‘Clarke to Locke ’, but the first part of it is written by John Freke. A mis- 
take like this is the reason why Rand’s book must fall short of the very 
purpose it sets out to achieve: it by no means offers a complete account 
of the discussions and transactions between Locke and Clarke, since many 
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of Locke’s letters addressed to the ‘ College’ and published by Rand were 
answered by its third member, John Freke, and of these letters, most of 
which are also signed by Clarke, forty-nine are preserved in the Lovelace 
Collection and could have been included, at least in part, in Rand’s edition, 

In 1950, after the Lovelace Collection was finally purchased by the 
Bodleian Library, Mr. J. W. Gough published eight studies on John Locke’ 
Political Philosophy. In the first study as well as in the last he made uge 
of the newly available documents, quoting from some and printing excerpts 
from others. The reader ought to be warned, however, that the presentation 
of the material selected is not always reliable. On p. 22, n. 2, Mr. Gough 
presents entries in Locke’s Journal for 1681 as Locke’s views on the law of 
nature, whereas the entries are extracts by Locke from Hooker’s Works, 
edition of 1676, pp. 82-3. Because of this mistake, presumably, he has failed 
to identify and quote Locke’s own views on the subject which occur in the 
Journal (pp. 86-7) and are unpublished. In an ‘ Appendix’ he prints, from 
the final version in the Lovelace Collection ‘ Addenda and Corrigenda ’ to 
Locke’s early Essay concerning Toleration of 1667, which was published by 
Fox Bourne (The Life of John Locke, 1876, I, pp. 174-94) from a MS copy 
among the Shaftesbury Papers in the Record Office. Mr. Gough, however, 
has not printed all the additional phrases or sentences occurring in the final 
version ; he has inserted two important paragraphs in a wrong context and 
made them consecutive whereas in fact they are not; and he has left out 
paragraph numbers in one place and altered the spelling in others. 

Two other manuscript copies of Locke’s Essay concerning Toleration 
are known and were in existence recently, but they are not now available 
for examination. One is contained in a commonplace book, which formed 
part of the Lovelace Collection before it was deposited in the Bodleian in 
1942. The concluding paragraphs of this copy were printed by Lord King 
(p. 156). Another copy was sold at Sotheby’s in March 1922 (Catalogue 
Nos. 866-7). 


II 


Some interesting material with regard to Locke’s Essay concerning 
Human Understanding is contained in a small collection of letters and papers 
by Leibniz and Sir Thomas Burnet of Kemnay. They may be listed in the 
following order, and an attempt is made to state which of these documents 
have been printed from originals or copies existing elsewhere. 

(1) A letter from Burnet to Locke (24 March 1696/7) containing a eulogy 
of Leibniz’s universal learning and describing the great esteem that Leibniz 
had for Locke. Burnet transcribes passages out of a letter to himself from 
Leibniz (this letter of 11 February 1696/7 is printed in Gerhardt’s edition 
of Leibniz’s Philosophische Schriften, 1887, III, 189) and informs Locke of 
books he has sent to Leibniz. 

(2) Enclosed in Burnet’s letter is a copy of a paper by Leibniz with 
remarks on Locke’s Essay, written in French, at the bottom of which, i 
Burnet’s handwriting, is a further quotation of some passages of Leibniz’s 
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letter of 11 February 1696/7. A copy of this paper was sent by Locke to 
Molyneux together with Locke’s letter to Molyneux of 10 April 1697, and is 
printed in ‘ Familiar Letters’ (Works, [1801] ix 406 ff.). 

(3) Two other copies of Leibniz’s paper regarding the Hssay are in the 
Collection. One appears to be the copy shown to Locke by Mr. Cunningham 
in the summer of 1696, about six months before Locke received Burnet’s 
copy. 

a The other was sent to Locke by Leclerc with a letter of 19 April 
1697, a postscript to which concerning Leibniz is quoted by Locke in his 
letter to Molyneux of 3 May 1697 (Works, [1801] ix 417) but with no exact 
indication as to its source. The superscription to this paper and some 
corrections in it are in Leibniz’s hand. 

(5) A copy of a letter from Leibniz to Burnet, written in French, undated 
and fragmentary. The whole of the letter is printed by Gerhardt (III, 208 
ff.) under the date 24 August 1697; a small extract from it was previously 
published by Lord King (p. 196, note). 

(6) A letter from Burnet to Locke (17 March 1698/9) which has been 
published by Lord King (pp. 400-3). 

(7) Enclosed in (6) is a copy of a letter from Leibniz to Burnet (30 Jan- 
uary 1698/9), published by Gerhardt (III, 243 ff.) without the postscript 
containing an epitaph by Leibniz on F. M. van Helmont. 

(8) A letter from Burnet to Locke (14 April 1700) in which was enclosed 
another letter from Leibniz to Burnet and a paper by Leibniz with remarks 
on Locke’s controversy with Stillingfleet. Burnet says that in this paper 
Leibniz differentiated between ‘ conception ’ and ‘imagination’ and referred 
to treatises by him published in the Acta Eruditorum before 1695. 

(9) A questionnaire by Leibniz (copy), in twenty paragraphs, in which 
Burnet is asked to act on Leibniz’s behalf in matters of science in Holland 
and England. It was probably sent to Burnet on his way back from Ger- 
many in the summer of 1695 (a similar, but not the same, questionnaire, 
dated 1705, is printed in Gerhardt’s edition, IIT, 159). 

(10) Part of a paper by Leibniz (copy) of 1698, containing arguments 
in favour of the unification of the Protestant Churches. Mention is made 
of Sprat’s History of the Royal Society and of Leibniz’s project to write a 
history of the time. 

(11) A letter written in Latin by D. E. Jablonsky, preacher in Berlin, 
to Burnet (22 February 1697/8), in which scholarship in England and Ger- 
nany is discussed with special reference to Bentley and Spanheim and to 
plan for a Historia Literaria Universalis. 


Tit 


Among Locke’s correspondents were many women. Particulars of his 
early life in Oxford can be recovered from a collection of so-called love 
letters to and from him, which is more extensive than hitherto supposed. 
It covers the period between 1659 and 1669. Several details in this love- 
correspondence remain obscure, though the anonymity which his corres- 
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pondents often sought to maintain or in which they were wrapped in his 
draft answers, can in most cases be dispelled. 

Of special importance in this connexion is a bundle of forty letters written 
to Locke by a lady with the fictitious name of Philoclea between the years 
1682 and 1688. This correspondence starts nearly two years before Locke 
took refuge in Holland and covers almost the whole time of his sojourn there, 
This is important, because a close examination of the letters reveals that 
their author was Lady Masham (daughter of Ralph Cudworth, herself a 
theological writer and later one of Leibniz’s correspondents), of whose early 
life and relationship to Locke before he came to stay with her at Oates 
(Essex) in 1691 until his death in 1704, little is known. It was known (Fox 
Bourne, I, pp. 474-7) from a letter by Locke to Charles Cudworth, the 
brother of Lady Masham, and from her long letter to Leclerc of 12 January 
1704/5, that she had conversed frequently with Locke since 1681 and cor. 
responded with him during his stay in Holland. Fox Bourne believed 
(II, p. 210) that these letters were lost, and indeed he could not have known 
that the correspondence between the two was conducted under the pseud- 
onyms of Philoclea and Philander® and is preserved as such in the Lovelace 
Collection, to which he had no access. Lord King hardly mentioned Lady 
Masham in his Life of Locke, and in 1829 Victor Cousin (Philosophie de 
Locke, 4th ed., 1861, p. 69) regretted that that biography did not contain 
more details about her intimate friendship with Locke. 

The evidence for assuming Philoclea to be Damaris, Lady Masham, is 
as follows. She once refers to herself as ‘ Damaris’ and the daughter of a 
philosopher. She mentions the Platonists, among whom she has spent 
most of her life, Lady King in London (where Lady Masham is known to 
have sometime lodged), and her brother Charles who went abroad as a factor 
of the East India Company. She complains of the weakness of her eyes 
(a complaint from which Lady Masham suffered). In 1685 (the year of 
Lady Masham’s marriage to Sir Francis Masham), Philoclea discusses the 
opportunities of marriage and on 14 August 1685 tells Locke that she is no 
longer Miss C. (Cudworth) but has married in the meantime. Locke's 
letters to her, she says, should be directed c/o Lady Masham at Cornhill? 
Further references to her married life and the family of Sir Francis support 
the belief in the identity of Philoclea and Lady Masham, not least a com- 
parison between her handwriting and that of some short notes of Lady Mash- 
am kept in the Lovelace Collection among the papers of the Masham Trust. 

Philoclea often calls Locke her ‘ pupil’ and herself his ‘ governess’. 
She refers to Dr. C. (Cudworth, her father) who sends his regards to Locke 
in answer to a letter from him of 9 March 1681/2 (this is about the same time 
as Locke’s entry in his Journal of 18 February 1681/2, where Cudworth’s 
Intellectual System appears as one of the sources of Locke’s Essay, Bk. IV, 


*Already in a letter to Mrs. Beavis of 24 January 1669/70 (published in The Athen 
aeum, 1884, p. 185) Locke refers to himself as Philander. 

*Philoclea is already mentioned in a memoranda book of Locke’s for 1679 (p. 43) 
and her address is given there as ‘ Tho. Andrews Crown in Cornhill’. This is the earliest 
reference to her in Locke’s papers. 
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ch. 10; cf Aaron, An Early Draft of Locke’s Essay, 1936, p. 118). Philoclea 
asks Locke (16 June 1684) to inform her about the Labadists in Holland, 
their way of life, religion and education (cf. Locke’s entry in his Journal 
of 21 August 1684, in Lord King’s Life, pp. 162-3, which shows the kind of 
information he must have given Philoclea, who thanks him for it on 25 
August 1684). She plays with the idea of coming to Holland and marrying 
one of the Labadists. To their doctrine she adheres, while at the same 
time professing Stoicism by reading Seneca and keeping aloof from life in 
society. She also speaks in favour of the Jesuits but shares with Locke a 
dislike of enthusiasts. She comments on Locke’s fourfold division of know- 
ledge and mankind, and of reason and vision (ideas which occur in passages 
of Locke’s Journal of 1681/2; cf. his entry of 21 February 1681/2 in Aaron, 
op. cit., pp. 123 f., where Locke obviously addresses Philoclea, who had 
discussed the same questions in her letter to him of February 1681/2). She 
prefers the ‘ vehicles of the Platonists ’ to the ‘ vortices of the Cartesians ’, 
but follows both these schools, about which she and Locke had formerly 
quarrelled. In her last letter of 7 April 1688 she discusses Locke’s Hssay, 
especially ‘ innate ideas ’ (from this passage it appears that Philoclea regards 
the Cambridge Platonists as involved in Locke’s polemic against mnate 
ideas) and denies that the notion of eternity springs from a repetition of 
the idea of time (cf. Essay, Bk. II, ch. 14, par. 27). 

Her household duties and the monotony of married life make it difticult 
for Philoclea to continue with her poetry. But she intends to write a poem 
for Locke and also to publish something. Among the thirty-four poem, 
contained in the Lovelace Collection, of which several are anonymous, un- 
dated, and without a title, there also appear verses entitled On Damon’s 
loving of Clora which were obviously composed by Lady Masham, in whose 
handwriting they are. A poem written by Locke himself early in 1683, also 
preserved in the collection, was meant as an answer to these verses. The two 
poems describe the changing aspects of a love affair between a shepherd and 
a shepherdess. 

Lady Masham told Leclere (Fox Bourne, op. cit., I, p. 477) that she can 
‘only truly pretend to have known Locke since his return out of Holland ’ 
(in 1689). For us, her letters and poetry signed Philoclea are invaluable 
for the information they contain about her and Locke before that time. 

Philoclea and her correspondent Philander having been identified, other 
letters from Locke, under this pseudonym, may possibly be found among 
the papers once left tc Miss Palmer of Holme Park or wherever else there 
exist relics of Lady Masham’s papers. 


W. von LEYDEN 
University of Durham. 








PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEYS, IV 


A SURVEY OF LITERATURE ON ETHICS AND THE HISTORY OF 
ETHICS, 1945-50 


PART II: ETHICS 


This part, like its predecessor, makes no claim to completeness, and is, 
I fear, sadly inadequate so far as foreign publications are concerned. But, 
apart from the limitations of my own knowledge, considerations of space 
would render it impossible to aim at anything like completeness if the 
result were to be more than a bare catalogue. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Here seniority lies with the deontological school, though perhaps the 
most striking, and certainly the most original, contributions are those from 
the school of logical analysis. 

E. F. Carritt, Ethical and Political Thinking (Oxford, 1947) is an intro 
duction to the subject on much the same lines as the author’s The Theory 
of Morals (Oxford, 1928), amplified in some respects. Ch. ii, based ultimately 
on H. A. Prichard’s Duty and Ignorance of Fact (1932), distinguishes three 
forms of duty : objective, subjective, and putative, the first being the agent's 
‘real’ duty. Theories with which the author disagrees are then discussed 
under the rather tendencious title of ‘ non-moral theories of conduct ’ (Ayer, 
Hume and psychological hedonism) and ‘ crude moral theories ’ (the idealists, 
Collingwood, W. D. Falk, and various types of utilitarian). We have then 
a general exposition of deontological ethics. A retributive theory of punish- 
ment is defended, and ch. xii argues forcibly for libertarianism (a point on 
which Carritt differs from others of his group). The discussion then turns 
to politics, the central notion being that of the political obligation of the 
citizen, regarded as one type of moral obligation (but does this question 
exhaust, or nearly exhaust, political theory ?). The book is clearly written 
and, however much or little one agrees with it, provides an admirable intro- 
duction to ethics. Criticisms of Carritt’s intuitionism are to be found i 
Arthur E. Murphy, Who are “ We”? A Discussion of Carritt’s Ethical and 
Political Thinking (Philos. Rev. 58 (1949), pp. 265-71). 

A. C. Ewing, The Definition of Good (London, 1947) belongs to the same 
school, and is an acute attempt to pass beyond the treatment of goodness 
in Principia Ethica. It seemed to me one of the best products of the move 
ment. The opening chapter on subjectivism, which attacks the theories 
of Ayer and Stevenson and the different one of Westermarck, is among the 
most controversial. Against the emotive theory at its crudest Ewing puts 
forward a telling attack, but I am not so sure of its cogency against such 4 
position as that advanced more recently by W. H. F. Barnes; and a moral 
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assertion can have more than one aspect and more than one function. The 
attack on naturalism is perhaps more convincing. It is followed by criticism 
of the coherence theory of good as found in H. J. Paton, The Good Will, 
and Ewing then gives his positive contribution, where he is most valuable, 
defining ‘ intrinsically good’ as ‘ worth choosing or producing for its own 
sake’ (p. 148), and shows in his final chapter how the two notions of good- 
ness and obligation are thereby brought together. Goodness, Ewing holds, 
is not a quality, and his argument is well worked out. 

H. A. Prichard, Moral Obligation, Essays and Lectures (Oxford, 1949 : 
critical notice by C. D. Broad in Mind, 59 (1950), pp. 555-66) is a collection 
of pieces written at different times, three of them printed already. Of the 
rest, the most important as well as the longest is Moral Obligation, which 
develops the position expounded in Duty and Interest. It offers a critique 
of ethical theories from Plato to Laird and Joseph, based on the rejection 
of any teleological basis. Prichard’s central contentions, or some of them, 
are these: (1) To say that X has a duty to do an action can never be the 
same as to say that the action, if done, will have certain results. (As in 
Duty and Interest, he uses this against any who make the agent’s interest 
either the ground or the criterion of duty, discussing Butler, and especially 
Plato, at some length) (pp. 95 ff.). (2) There are only two kinds of ‘ ought ’ 
for ethics, a moral and a technical, which is non-moral. The latter is always 
relative to a desire actually experienced by an agent, and the two ‘ oughts ’ 
have nothing in common (pp. 90-95). (3) An obligation is always an obliga- 
tion to do a certain act, or an act of a certain type, never to have, or act 
from, a certain motive (my present motive being always out of my control) 
(pp. 129 ff.). (4) An agent cannot have an obligation to aim at anything, 
for this would be an obligation to act from a certain motive (p. 135). (This 
tules out ab initio all teleological theories of duty). (5) Teleological theories 
of obligation (as distinct from those which Prichard calls quasi-teleological, 
and which themselves involve the notion of an obligation to aim at a certain 
end: see (4) ) involve the reduction of a moral ‘ ought’ to a non-moral 
(p. 117), and this is a fatal objection. (6) Both teleological and quasi- 
teleological theories involve the supposition that if X is (or would be) good, 
X ought to exist (pp. 92 ff., 158 ff.). But obligation can attach only to 
agents, not to acts or states of affairs; for the only acts or states to which 
it could attach are ones which do not yet exist at the time when an agent 
has an obligation to do or produce them, and ‘ of what we think does not 
exist we can think and assert nothing at all’ (p. 93). (7) To say that some- 
thing is good has nothing in common with saying that it is a good: if a 
thing is a good it is always a good for some one, i.e. gives him pleasure in 
the form of either satisfaction or enjoyment (pp. 98 ff.). 

Several of these contentions seem to me either very doubtful or in need 
of important qualifications. I shall observe briefly: (a) The argument 
quoted above from p. 93, on which Prichard lays great stress, seems plainly 
false. (b) I find it difficult to agree that moral and technical imperatives, 
or the expressions ‘ good’ and ‘a good’, have nothing in common, Nor 
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are the uses of technical imperatives and of the expression ‘ a good ’ as rigid 
as Prichard thinks. (c) I can surely choose whether to do A from motive 
X or B from motive Y (though a good many would disagree). (d) The pos. 
sible usages of ‘ ought’ are more complicated than Prichard allows. If the 
strictest moral sense is that of obligation to do an action (as we may agree), 
it is still legitimate to use such expressions (cf. Broad’s review, pp. 561, 
564) as ‘ You ought to be ashamed ’, ‘ You ought not to be carried away by 
excitement ’, ‘ You ought to realise . . .’, etc.; if we wish, these may be 
classified as semi-moral or quasi-moral imperatives. If the above objections 
are sound, much of what Prichard says falls to the ground ; but it is care. 
fully and subtly argued, and deserves the closest attention. Any study of 
deontological ethics will have to employ it as one main source. Apart from 
the essay on moral obligation and those previously printed, there are several 
short ones on ethical topics, as well as a long criticism of T. H. Green’s 
theory of political obligation. 

W. F. R. Hardie, Naturalistic Ethics (Hertz Philosophical Lecture, 
British Academy, 1947) takes ‘ naturalism’ as denoting any theory which 
denies the existence of irreducible moral concepts—a sense in which it 
includes emotive and other expressionistic theories. Having argued (p. 12) 
that dutiful action is good in a purely moral sense, he enquires into the 
analysis of ‘ good ’ as so used. Pp. 14-17 give a tentative defence of natural- 
ism, and Mr. Hardie then discusses objections to which such a position is 
open, finding in the end no conclusive reason for either naturalism or non- 
naturalism, though his sympathies may seem rather with the non-naturalists 
(cf. pp. 24-5). But is it not a pity to define ‘ naturalism’ so widely (Prof. 
Broad does so also at Proc. Arist. Soc., 45 (1944-5), p. 137)? And is it not 
unfortunate to concentrate on questions of psychological origin, asking if 
a certain concept is a priori (p. 13, ef. p. 1), instead of asking for the function 
of the sentence as a whole ? 

A deontological approach is represented also in various articles, such as 
C. D. Broad, Some Reflections on Moral-Sense Theories in Ethics (Proc. 
Arist. Soc., 45 (1944-5), pp. 131-66), though this includes a valuable state- 
ment of a type of defence which an anti-objectivist or anti-intuitionist 
might put forward; and the same writer’s Some of the Main Problems of 
Ethics (Philosophy, 21 (1946), pp. 99-117), which discusses inter alia dis- 
tinctions between what it calls perfectly, formally, and materially right acts. 
He also provides a telling attack on psychological egoism in Egoism as @ 
Theory of Human Motives (Hibbert Journal, 48 (1949-50), pp. 105-14). 

To turn to the school of linguistic analysis—if one may so denominate 
a movement that is by no means homogeneous—a second edition of A. J. 
Ayer’s Language. Truth and Logic appeared in 1946; pp. 20-22 redefine the 
author’s position in ethics, and here he seems to be moving in the direction 
of C. L. Stevenson’s Ethics and Language (see below). Pp. 15-16, on meaning, 
are also relevant. 

An important contribution, by one who repudiates much in the positi- 
vistic movement, is W. H. F. Barnes, Ethics without Propositions (Prot, 
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Arist. Soc., Supp. Vol. 22 (1948), pp. 1-30). This opens by asking what 
alternatives may be open if we reject both the view that moral judgments 
are assertions of facts, and a purely emotive view of their function. A careful 
analysis follows of the aspects of moral utterances as exhortations and 
affirmations, and of the characteristics of a moral attitude (does he make 
these perfectly clear ?); an intuitionist might, as he points out (p. 30), 
accept much of what he says on the latter topic. Many will find this paper 
ag persuasive a statement as any of the view that moral judgments are 
expressive rather than assertive. Prof. Barnes touches briefly on ethical 
topics again in T'he Philosophical Predicament (London, 1950), pp. 160-5. 

The fullest presentation of the contemporary linguistic approach is 8. E. 
Toulmin, An Examination of the Place of Reason in Ethics (Cambridge, 1950), 
which was partly anticipated in a paper on Knowledge of Right and Wrong 
(Proc. Arist. Soc., 50 (1949-50), pp. 139-56). Mr. Toulmin begins by exam- 
inng three different approaches, the objective, the subjective (making 
moral differences differences of taste or feeling or emotional attitude: he 
has Stevenson in view) and the imperative, which makes moral utterances 
simply interjections (he has Ayer in mind). Difficulties are pointed out 
in all three, but we are left to conclude that each contains some aspect of 
the truth. Part II discusses the nature of scientific thinking, and Part III 
moral development, moral thinking and the relevance of factual beliefs to 
moral. There are valuable points in Mr. Toulmin’s approach, but it is 
difficult to be sure how far they lead. In his critical section, he acquiesces 
too readily in the views that an attitude is purely a matter of feeling, and 
that a command is simply an interjection, though his criticisms have force 
against both Ayer and Stevenson. I found it difficult to see that he brought 
out the relevance of his lengthy digression on scientific reasoning, or quite 
what sort of theory Part III was propounding. At times Mr. Toulmin seems 
to be veering towards some form of utilitarianism, but it is difficult to be 
sure. The references to the history of philosophy are not always reliable : 
Hobbes’s account of sovereignty cannot be dismissed as it is on pp. 198 
and 201, and on p. 198 Mr. Toulmin goes, for a judgment on Hegel, to one 
of the least satisfactory chapters of Popper’s The Open Society. 

K. R. Popper, The Open Society and its Enemies (2 vols., London, 1945) 
contains (Vol. 1, ch. 5) an important discussion of the distinction between 
facts and norms, and between statements and decisions, introduced under 
the topic of nature and convention as conceived in the ethics of Plato. The 
author, though critical of Wittgenstein, is a representative of the Viennese 
school of empiricists interested in the methodology of the natural and social 
sciences and the possibilities and limitations of social planning. In this 
chapter he is particularly concerned to attack the notion of natural law, 
and does so forcibly. His distinction between facts and norms is discussed 
in A. N. Prior, Logic and the Basis of Ethics (Oxford, 1949), ch. vii. 

The Emotive Theory of Ethics is the title of a symposium, mainly con- 
cerned with Stevenson’s views, in which R. Robinson, H. J. Paton and R. C. 
Cross participate (Proc. Arist, Soc., Supp. Vol. 22 (1948), pp. 79-140). Mr. 
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Robinson begins by discussing Sir David Ross, and concludes that ethie 
subjectivism is true but that the ordinary man is nevertheless an objectivist; 
Prof. Paton emphasizes moral rationality ; while the most interesting par 
of Mr. Cross’s paper is perhaps the close, where he urges briefly that the 
emotive side of moral utterances can easily be overstressed: they an 
rather ‘ rules or prescriptions for conduct ’. 

Many articles have appeared in which the linguistic approach to ethig 
has been developed. Margaret Macdonald, Natural Rights (Proc. Aria, 
Soc., 47 (1946-7), pp. 225-50) suggests that declarations of natural righty 
do not assert propositions but record decisions. J. Holloway, Ethical Qual 
ities (Proc. Arist. Soc., 48 (1947-8), pp. 13-28), in a thoughtful paper, point 
out the similarities between ‘I approve of X’ and ‘ X is good’, and the 
differences between ‘I approve of X’ and ‘I like X’. Prof. Gilbert Ryle 
in his presidential address to the Aristotelian Society on Knowing How an 
Knowing That (Proc. Arist. Soc., 46 (1945-6), pp. 1-16) touches briefly o 
moral knowledge in a fruitful manner, but leaves it rather unclear what he 
thinks a conscientious man is. Of the greatest importance for ethics is his 
discussion of motives in The Concept of Mind (London, 1949), ch. iv, em 
phasizing the difference betwen a motive and a cause ; it puts out of cunt, 
or at least necessitates the re-thinking of, much that has been written on 
moral action and freedom. R. M. Hare, Imperative Sentences (Mind, & 
(1949), pp. 21-39) is a suggestive and important article illustrating the 
relations of contradiction and entailment to be found between one command 
and another, and argues convincingly that logic has suffered by confining 
itself to indicative statements. S. N. Hampshire, Fallacies in Moral Phik 
osophy (Mind, 58 (1949), pp. 466-82) suggests that, since Kant, ethics has 
mistakenly treated moral problems from the standpoint of a spectator 
rather than from that of the agent, and has thus been led to neglect the 
relevance of factual judgments to moral. K. E. M. Baier, criticising him 
(Mind, 59 (1950), pp. 223-29), suggests that he neglects the distinction 
between praise and approval, and Mr. Hampshire accepts this in a reply 
(Mind, 59 (1950), pp. 541-4) which adds further distinctions of value; 
B. Mayo (Mind, 59 (1950), pp. 380-7) agrees largely with Mr. Hampshite, 
but emphasizes the distinction between the moral judgments made by al 
agent and his decisions. J. O. Urmson, On Grading (Mind, 59 (1950), pp. 
145-69) distinguishes and compares classification and grading, and suggests 
that preoccupation with the single concept of ‘ good ’ has misled philosophers 
like Moore: he applies his method suggestively to various traditional 
ethical controversies, opening important new ground in the development of 
the linguistic approach. R. C. Cross, Ethical Disagreement (Philosophy, % 
(1950), pp. 301-15) follows up the suggestion made towards the end of hit 
paper on The Emotive Theory of Ethics (see above), and urges that Stevenso 
does not take moral disagreement with sufficient seriousness, and that the 
solution lies in closer attention to moral rules. In Virtue and Nature (Pro 
Arist. Soc., 50 (1949-50), pp. 123-37) he begins with Plato’s rejection of 
the naturalistic morality of his Callicles, but points out Plato’s own simil 
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sity with this in believing that there was a standard of right and wrong 
aisting in nature. Turning to modern ethics, he argues that, like the 
gaturalists, objectivists such as Sir David Ross misrepresent moral thinking 
by making it a matter of discovering facts (though non-natural ones); the 
ral problem is to make clear how factual beliefs can support moral judg- 
ments. 

The idealistic principle of self-realization has found a defender in C. A. 
(ampbell, in his Moral Intuition and the Principle of Self- Realization (Hertz 
Philosophical Lecture, British Academy, 1948). He begins by arguing that 
athropological data are incompatible with Sir David Ross’s intuitionism 
pp. 12-15) and then expounds the ethics of self-realization, defending Green 
yainst the charge of putting forward egoism (perhaps not very convincingly), 
though agreeing that his language is sometimes unclear (pp. 17-25). Pp. 30 
f. argue that the moral convictions of mankind are consistent with this view, 
and the close urges that ‘ the good of the self as a whole will naturally be, 
for the ordinary man, predominantly social in character’ (pp. 34-5). The 
sues are old, but Prof. Campbell presents his case lucidly and forcibly, 
and his particular points are well worthy of consideration. It is interesting 
tht G. R. G. Mure (Philosophy, 24 (1949), pp. 160-1) criticizes him for 
putting forward an idealistic ethics without the metaphysics which is its 
proper basis. In ‘ Ethics without Propositions’ (Mind, 59 (1950), pp. 88-93) 
Prof. Campbell questions whether Prof. Barnes has succeeded in differenti- 
ating moral approval from non-moral. The idealist tradition is also repre- 
sented in A. Macbeath, Duty (Philosophy, 23 (1948), pp. 99-115), who urges 
that Sir David Ross atomizes the moral life and involves himself in difficulties 
that a conception of the good of the self as a whole might have avoided. 

For W. D. Lamont, The Principles of Moral Judgement (Oxford, 1946) 
tthics is a positive anthropological science, concerned simply to establish 
what moral ideas prevail in any particular society, i.e. what are held to 
be the supreme or ultimate principles of right and wrong in human conduct 
(p.2). (This task is important enough, but can it supersede the philosophical 
work of critical analysis ?). The standard or criterion of moral judgment, 
we are told, has not yet been settled (p. 4), but I am not sure if Dr. Lamont’s 
approach leaves any possibility of settling it. The method of ethics (or 
moral anthropology) as an inductive science is analysed, and its data listed, 
and Dr. Lamont then discusses primitive moral ideas and shows the stage 
at which authoritarianism begins to be felt inadequate. From this point 
the discussion turns largely on the notion of interests or rights (with frequent 
teference to legal issues) as central in ethics. Duties, he holds, are correlative 
toand consequent upon rights (p. 80)—a view which seems difficult : does 
hot the correlativity of A and B preclude the consequence of one upon the 
ther? Rights are treated in a utilitarian fashion (p. 96) in a chapter on 
‘The Meaning of Good ’, where ‘ good’ is treated naturalistically and the 
notion of a common good is carefully discussed (The idealists, Dr. Lamont 
holds, went somewhat astray on this (pp. 114-16), nor can the idea of a total 
good be the ground of duty (pp. 121 ff.)). Equality, liberty and merit 
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follow, as does ideal morality. Ch. 8 (on responsibility) discusses different 
types of causation, and concludes that penal liability has no indeterminigt 
implications. An appendix makes an interesting and forceful attack op 
Moore’s theory of intrinsic good. The book is interesting and careful, but 
belongs perhaps on the whole to moral anthropology and the philosophy of 
law rather than to ethics in the accepted sense. 


T. H. Huxley and Julian Huxley, Evolution and Ethics, 1893-1943 ; 


(London, 1947) reprints two Romanes Lectures by members of a famong 
family, T. H. Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics (1893) and Julian Huxley's 
Evolutionary Ethics (1943), together with additional matter. The sham 
distinction between facts and moral standards was more clearly discerned 
by T. H. Huxley than by his grandson, and many will think the earlier 
lecture philosophically superior. Evolutionary Ethics was, indeed, severely 
handled by C. D. Broad in Mind, 53 (1944), pp. 344-67, where he exposes 
serious confusions; but nevertheless one may feel that Julian Huxley's 
objections to traditional intuitionism deserve to be taken more seriously, 
Psycho-analytic theory, to which he has recourse, may well, as Prof. Broad 
says, be insecure ; but if it, or any psychological theory at all similar, gives 
some approach to a correct account of the origin of conscience, the intuition. 
ist will need to ask himself very carefully what he is maintaining and how 
much of it is tenable. But the weaknesses of Julian Huxley’s purely inductive 
approach to moral problems are very patent. 

The psycho-analytic approach to ethics is represented in J. C. Flugel, 
Man, Morals, and Society: A Psycho-analytical Study (London, 1945) and 
Erich Fromm, Man for Himself (London, 1949). Though neither is strictly 
a work of philosophical ethics, such studies deserve to be treated more 
seriously than is usual among philosophers, as material for philosophical 
reflexion if not contributions to it. Prof. Flugel’s book is the more careful, 
comprehensive and systematic, and provides an admirable introduction to 
the aims and criteria implicit in the practice of psycho-analysts and the 
concepts they employ, and these deserve analysis along with those of tra 
ditional ethics—especially as a familiar term may be used in a new sense 
liable at first sight to be misleading (e.g. ‘ guilt’, ‘ punishment’). Mr. 
Fromm’s book is stimulating but loosely written ; it expounds a theory of 
self-realization, though the author (who, like the idealists, admires Spinoza) 
seems unaware of its idealist connexions. He lays emphasis on ‘ productive 
ness ’ as an ideal, but what that amounts to is left very unclear. 

Arthur N. Prior, Logic and the Basis of Ethics (Oxford, 1949 : review by 
C. D. Broad, Mind, 59 (1950), pp. 392-5) is by a New Zealand author. It 
is an essay on the history and logic of the issue between naturalism and anti- 


naturalism from Cudworth to Prof. Findlay and Dr. Popper, and is both 


learned and acute. Mr. Prior’s contention, though he himself is an anti 
naturalist, is that neither naturalism nor anti-naturalism is capable of proof. 
The argument is well worked out. It includes a discussion of promises, sine 
some have held that ‘ the obligation to keep a promise can be demonstrated 
from the mere fact that it has been made’ (p. 47). The discussions of eight 
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eenth-century writers are most attractive. After reading this book one 
hopes that Mr. Prior will work out more fully the conclusions to which he 
is led. 

W. G. de Burgh, T'he Life of Reason (London, 1949) is a posthumous work, 
chs. vii and viii of which are on the forms of practical reason. Ch. vii argues 
plausibly that practical reason is not simply a matter of deciding on the 
means to a given end. Ch. viii treats in turn of law, morality and religion ; 
the section on law follows closely what Collingwood says in his New Levi- 
athan. What is said of morality is too brief to be satisfactory ; it is mainly 
a summary of the position put forward in the author’s Gifford Lectures, 
From Morality to Religion. Prof. de Burgh wrote with a graceful style, and 
had a mind stored as few are with what is greatest in the history of phil- 
osophy, theology and literature, but unfortunately his argument is frequently 
so imprecise as to leave one doubtful of its value. 

H. D. Lewis, Morals and the New Theology (London, 1947) is an attack 
on the Neo-Calvinist theologians—Barth, Brunner, Reinhold Niebuhr and 
their followers—arguing forcibly that their treatment of duty, sin, guilt 
and responsibility is incompatible with ordinary moral distinctions. The 
book, which is lucidly and attractively written, deserves close attention ; 
the author’s position in ethics derives from the school of Sir David Ross 
(he bases himself on the primacy of moral intuition as something with which 
it is fatal to tamper), but there is much with which adherents of other ethical 
standpoints might agree. The close of the book points towards a general 
position in philosophy and theology of which one receives no more than 
hints. Prof. Lewis has also published several articles on ethical topics, 
now reprinted in his Morals and Revelation (London, 1951). 

Three papers by W. D. Falk develop an ethical position influenced 
strongly by Kant, and worked out as a reaction against the Oxford deon- 
tologists : Obligation and Rightness (Philosophy, 20 (1945), pp. 129-47) ; 
a paper on Intention, Motive and Responsibility in a symposium with W. 
H. F. Barnes and A. E. Duncan-Jones (Proc. Arist. Soc., Supp. Vol. 19 
(1945), pp. 230-88); and “ Ought” and Motivation (Proc. Arist. Soc., 48 
(1947-8), pp. 111-38). But he views moral necessitation as a species of 
psychological, and many would question this (cf. e.g. Obligation and Right- 
ness, p. 144). The second paper distinguishes, among other things, between 
motive as causa rationis and as causa naturalis. “‘ Ought” and Motivation 
is the most elaborate statement of Dr. Falk’s position. 


FRANCE 


From France there continues a flow of existentialist literature which 
forms really a topic on its own, though a good deal of it has some relevance 
to ethics. Here I can but mention one short work where the éthical aspects 
are particularly stressed—Jean-Paul Sartre, L’existentialisme est un human- 
isme (Paris, 1946 ; English translation by B. Frechtman, with an intro- 
duction by the translator, under the title of Evxistentialism, New York, 
1947). It tries to exhibit Sartre’s existentialism as a humanistic attitude 
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to life, with eternal values rejected, and includes a dialogue contrasting 
existentialism with communism. The suggestion that the moral agent, in 
choosing, chooses for all mankind is reminiscent of Kant without Kant’ 
rationalistic basis ; moral freedom and responsibility are strongly empha. 
sized, but the treatment leaves them rather obscure. 


BELGIUM 


Jacques Leclercq, Les grandes lignes de la philosophie morale (Louvain. 
Paris, 1947) is a work of Thomistic inspiration by an author who has algo 
written theological treatises. An introductory section discusses the relations 
of morality, moral philosophy and religion, and then comes a critical survey 
of various ethical theories—scepticism, utilitarianism and kindred theories, 
theories of a ‘ return to nature ’, Kant, various metaphysical types of ethic 
such as those of Spinoza and Hegel, Stoicism and Neoplatonism. A positive 
exposition follows, based on the notion of good. Then come happiness, 
liberty and obligation, with a chapter on the good for man and a treatment 
of the notion of perfection. Leclercq belongs to the natural law schodl, 
and he holds that ethics is bound up with metaphysics as a general concep. 
tion of man and the world. His exposition has considerable merits, but 
the critical argument is frequently summary and imprecise. No acquaintane 
is apparent with recent British writers on ethics, and, despite a section on 
synderesis, little interest is shown in the epistemology of ethics, or in ques 
tions of naturalism and non-naturalism as these have exercised British and 
American writers. Questions of the logical status of moral assertions and 
value-assertions fall outside the book. The critique of utilitarianism—which 
the author seems not to understand very well—concentrates on Bentham, 
saying less of J. S. Mill and nothing of Sidgwick. The criticisms of Kant 
seem to me lacking in precision, but the main point at issue is that Leclereg 
rejects Kant’s views of the moral law and the status he assigns to it, laying 
the stress rather on the notion of good (but what of the centrality of Kant’s 
good will?). And will it do to say (p. 163) ‘ La morale pratique de Spinom 
n’a rien d’original ’ ? 

Dom Odon Lottin, Principes de morale (2 vols., Louvain, 1947: Vol], 
Exposé systématique; Vol. II, Compléments de doctrine et d’histoire), 
by a Benedictine monk, belongs to moral theology rather than to philosophy. 
The author, who has previously written, among other works, three volumes 
on Psychologie et morale aux XIIe et XIIIe siécles, is deeply learned in schol 
astic ethics down to the thirteenth century, and it is on this that he builds, 
being indebted principally to Albert the Great, Bonaventura and Aquinas, 
and to recent expositions of Thomism. Vol. II consists of 28 short supple 
mentary essays on details of doctrine and schelarship. 


HOLLAND 


W. F. Zuurdeeg, A Research for the Consequences of the Vienna Cirdle 
Philosophy for Ethics (Utrecht, n. d.) is by a Neo-Calvinist who welcome’ 
logical positivism as having demonstrated the impossibility of metaphysie 
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and exposed the false pretensions of human reason. But the Viennese circle 
likewise, claims Zuurdeeg, is itself simply expressing one standpoint, that 
of devotion to the concepts and ideals of natural science, which cannot 
claim objective validity more than any other and stands therefore under 
divine judgment. Zuurdeeg seems to ignore the criticism which logical 
positivism would level against his theology equally with any other, and this 
cuts the ground from under his feet. But the book gives a useful account 
of the ethical views of such writers as Schlick, Neurath and von Mises, and 
illustrates the wide diversity of views—some of them more than a little crude 
—current in the Vienna circle. 


GERMANY 


See Nicolai Hartmann, German Philosophy in the Last Ten Years (Mind, 
58 (1949), pp. 413-33), and F. H. Heinemann’s survey of German philosophy 
in Philosophy, 25 (1950), pp. 341-5. 

A third edition has been issued (Berlin, 1949) of Nicolai Hartmann’s 
great Ethik, first published in 1926. 

Marcel Reding, who has also written a book on existentialism, has pub- 
lished Metaphysik der sittlichen Werte. Eine Grundlegung der Ethik (Diissel- 
dorf, 1949). Reding is a Roman Catholic thinker who is to some extent 
influenced by Aristotle and the scholastics, but at the same time also by 
recent trends in German ethics. His style is difficult, and bristles for the 
English reader with barely familiar terminology ; we may be puzzled to 
be told that ‘ sittlich gut ist die freie Bejahung des Sinnes von Menschsein ’ 
(p. 7), or ‘ Wir haben den sittlichen Wert definiert objektiv als die Uberein- 
stimmung der Wertmaterie mit dem Menschen, so wie er sein soll, subjektiv 
als die gesinnungsmissige Bejahung des in der Wertmaterie erkannten 
Wertes. Wermaterie sind bestimmte freie Akte, die dem individuellen 
Menschen entsprechen und sein Sein vollenden sollen ’ (p. 293). Nevertheless 
a resolute effort at comprehension meets with its reward. Reding begins 
with a critical survey of some previous moral philosophers. With Aristotle 
he is clearly in sympathy, though he holds him inadequate for an analysis 
of the moral consciousness of the modern world, and he quotes some warm 
words of appreciation by Nicolai Hartmann. But Greek ethics, he holds, 
with its emphasis on ‘ man ’, ‘ reason’ and ‘ essences ’, did not allow suffic- 
iently for human individuality (pp. 59-60). He criticises Kant’s ethics as 
too formal, agreeing with Hartmann that ethics must take the content of 
duty into account. For Hartmann’s own ethics he has a great respect, but 
he holds that the exposition of a set of moral values in abstracto leaves un- 
intelligible the position of an agent faced with a concrete choice in an indi- 
Vidual situation, and provides the values themselves with no definite ration- 
ale (p. 62). Scheler receives credit for being less abstract, though he too is 
rejected. Ethics, Reding holds (p. 7), must be based on a philosophical 
anthropology, and Part II attempts to provide this foundation, finding it 
necessary to pass beyond the moral sphere proper to that of religion. (This 
does not always make things clearer ;_ chs, 14 and 15, which discuss freedom, 
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say that theological problems are involved, and refer us forward, but ther 
seems nothing later which really helps to clear up the issues). 


SWITZERLAND 


L. von Wiese, Ethik : in der Schauweise der Wissenschaften von Menschen 
und von der Gesellschaft (Berne, 1947) is a very Teutonic book, with ity 
passion for classifying types of ethics and of morality (pp. 114-15, ef. p. 143), 
But it has a real sweep, and provides in the course of its discussion many 
interesting comments on the history of ethics and of moral ideas, though 
perhaps it is not quite what we might hope for as a piece of close-knit ethical} 
argument. Practical issues are very much in the author’s mind, and a 
times he passes over almost into exhortation. Book I surveys the field o 
ethics in general, Book II the morality of social groups. 


ITALY 


Two works by Benedetto Croce have appeared in English: My Phil 
osophy and other Essays on the Moral and Political Problems of our Tim 
(selected by R. Klibansky, translated by E. F. Carritt ; London, 1949) 
and Politics and Morals (translated by Salvatore J. Castiglione, London, 
1946). The essays in the former volume are in general slight, though exhibit 
ing from time to time the real force of Croce’s intellect ; several discus 
problems of ethics. Politics and Morals elucidates, though at no great 
length, the author’s views on the relations of these two spheres. English 
readers will tend to query the line he draws between moral and _ political 
issues. 


DENMARK 


Fr. Vinding Kruse, The Community of the Future (Copenhagen and 
London, 1950) is a work of over 800 pages, following on a previous volume, 
The Foundations of Human Thought. Most of it is taken up with detailed 
social and legal discussions (including an enquiry into architectural values) 
Kruse is a jurist by profession—but the earlier sections place these on4 
basis of utilitarian naturalism. Stress is laid on the applied sciences, among 
which ethics is included, being spoken of (p. 95) as an ‘ experimental evaluat 
ing or applied science ’"—a conception which seems to be reached by emphasit 
ing the idea of health in various forms, and by parallels with medicine and 
psychiatry. There is much that is obscure and unacceptable in what Kruse 
says, but few could study his book without illumination. 


UNITED STATES 


So far as Great Britain is concerned, the most influential work on ethie 
that has come from America for many years is Charles L. Stevenson, Hthia 
and Language (New Haven, 1945). Prof. Stevenson proclaims himself at 
empiricist and a disciple of Hume, and aims at refining on the ethical theory 
of A. J. Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic (ed. 1). His most important 
modification is to distinguish two types of meaning, descriptive and emotive, 
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and include moral assertions and value-judgments under the latter, their 
function being to express the speaker’s feelings and especially to influence 
those of his hearers; much of the book is on persuasion, persuasive defin- 
itions and propaganda. The work contains much that is valuable, but 
yarious criticisms are possible: (1) The theory is proclaimed as both an 
emotive and an attitude one, but an attitude involves much more than 
emotion—it involves acting in various ways. So Prof. Stevenson should 
logically be driven further from a purely emotive theory than he is. (2) 
Persuasion occupies the centre of the picture ; moral thinking, and making 
up one’s mind, are briefly (and unsatisfactorily) treated as self-persuasion. 
Thinking, choosing and acting, the central elements of the moral life, are 
neglected in the emphasis laid on the emotive. 

C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Illinois, 
1946) is a volume of over 560 pages which puts forward an empiricist theory 
of ethics of a naturalistic type. ‘ Valuation’, we are told, ‘is a form of 
empirical knowledge ’ (p. vii, cf. p. 365), and so Prof. Lewis hopes to avoid 
‘relativism and cynicism ’ (p. viii). Values, he holds, may be directly experi- 
enced (p. 374), and he seems to regard all objective value-judgments as 
relative exclusively to the possibility of direct value-experience (p. 376). 
Such a position is open to serious difficulties, which are not lessened when 
we come to the treatment of rules of action (ch. xvi). ‘ The final and univer- 
sal imperative, ‘‘ Be consistent, in valuation and in thought and action ”’, 
“Be concerned about yourself in future and on the whole ”’’; is one which 
is categorical ’ (p. 481) is by no means indubitable, and the conclusion seems 
to point to a hedonistic or eudaemonistic egoism. 

Value—A Co-operative Inquiry, edited by Ray Lepley (New York, 1949), 
isa collection of essays by fourteen writers, followed by a series of criticisms 
and replies by the different contributors. R.M. Hare in Mind, 60 (1951), 
pp. 430-33, points out the common assumption of the authors that value- 
judgments are simply and solely descriptive, arguing over naturalism on 
this basis. The influence of behaviouristic psychology is interesting, and 
we find axiology defined by Charles Morris as the ‘ science of preferential 
behaviour’; but does not this extrude it from philosophy? Most of the 
book is written in a depressing jargon. 


D. A. ReEs 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. 
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Whitehead and the Modern World. By Vicror Lows, CHARLES HARTSHORNE, and 
A. H. Jounson. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1950. Pp. viii + 56. Price $1.50), 


Whitehead’s Theory of Experience. By Ewrne P. SHanan. (New York : King’s Crown 
Press. London : Geoffrey Cumberelege. 1950. Pp. x + 140. English price 16g), 

Process and Unreality : A Criticism of Method in Whitehead’s Philosophy. By Harry 
K. Wetts. (New York: King’s Crown Press. London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1950. Pp. xviii + 211. English price 20s). 


Whitehead’s philosophy has received comparatively little attention in this country, 
but in America its importance has been fairly widely recognized. Shortly after his 
death the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association decided, in 
the words of its President, Prof. A. Cornelius Benjamin, ‘ to devote a special commen. 
orative session to the philosophy of this important thinker ’, and the three papers read 
have been published under the title Whitehead and the Modern World. These paper, 
dealing respectively with Whitehead’s philosophy of science, metaphysics, and phil- 
osophy of civilization, bring out very forcibly the nature and importance of his contt- 
butions in these fields. 

A primary requisite for the accurate assessment of any thinker’s achievement must 
be a clear and adequate understanding of his thought, and this is certainly true of 
Whitehead. The three symposiasts are among the comparatively few who do possess 
this qualification, and their views are accordingly of considerable value. Thus, for 
example, Prof. Hartshorne, dealing with Whitehead as metaphysician and cosmologi 
holds him to be ‘supremely great in both réles’, adding that he sees ‘ no one sine 
Leibniz to compare with him, and no one at all to compare with him in the adequacy 
of his conclusions’ (p. 25). This high estimate is substantiated in the form of twelve 
*‘ reasons ’, each receiving an interesting but all too brief discussion. Many will probably 
consider his opinion exaggerated, but I have no doubt that it merits the most seriow 
consideration. 

Prof. Lowe’s paper is a valuable survey of many features of Whitehead’s philosophy 
of science, especially his theory of extensive abstraction and his doctrine of the relevance 
of metaphysics for science. The full significance of Whitehead’s work in the philosophy 
of science has been but slightly realized, largely because it is so intimately bound 
with his metaphysical system. Most thinkers who have taken cognisance of his 
in this field have restricted their attention to the earlier books, but as Prof. Lowe # 
correctly insists, the later, metaphysical, books have a most important relevance. 
Whitehead’s treatment of scientific topics in his later books has, however, been brief 
and incidental. A valuable piece of research requires to be undertaken to bring out 
his final conclusions on the philosophy of science in the light of his final metaphysical 
position. One outcome of such a work might be to make more available to scientists 
than it is at present a set of ideas of great significance to science. Prof. Lowe has pointed 
out very clearly the extreme importance for science of schemes of thought as the basis 
for observation. With science in its present stage of development it is the most funds 
mental notions which are of the greatest relevance, and indeed one of Whitehead’ 
central purposes in developing a metaphysics and a cosmology was to provide an ade 
quate alternative to the concept of materialist mechanism which had for so long succes 
fully served as a basis for modern science, but the inadequacy of which twentieth century 
developments have made so abundantly evident. 

The paper by Prof. Johnson is an able and useful brief analysis of the notions involved 
in Whitehead’s philosophy of civilization, bringing out also that Whitehead’s writing 
in this field constitutes an application of his fundamental metaphysical notions # 
the sphere of human relations, thereby exemplifying the adequacy of his scheme. i 
head has, however, it seems to me, only given us a sketch, and the practical value and 
significance of his social thought will only become fully apparent when some of his 
conceptions have been more completely analysed than they were by himself. One of 
these is his notion of ‘ societies ’. Human beings are not atomic, self-contained entities, 
but are constituted by their social relationships. Also, a human community is & com 
plex web of social relationship, and it is the nature and kinds of these relationships 
and the different levels of societies they involve, which require detailed investigation. 

Mr. Shahan has made an analysis of Whitehead’s theory of experience, and 
that the view held during his later period (covered by the works from Science and the 
Modern World) differs importantly from that of the earlier period. He contrasts them 
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as ‘narrow ’ and ‘ broad ’ respectively, arguing that in the former experience is analysed 
in terms of its objectively ‘ given’ content, especially spatio-temporal relations, while 
in the latter ‘ there is a full admission of theorizing, interpretation and the use of analyt- 
ical tools’ (p. 110). He has brought out well the limitations of the earlier view; but 
he maintains further that the two positions are not fully consistent, that Whitehead 
was unaware of this, and attempted to combine the two in his later work, with the 
result that it ‘ has caused certain aberrations and awkward elements’ (p. 2), the chief 
of which concern Whitehead’s doctrines of the extensive continuum, presentational 
immediacy, eternal objects, and God. According to this thesis certain features of 
Whitehead’s theories and statements are only explicable on the assumption that he 
was endeavouring unsuccessfully to combine two inconsistent views. 

Although Mr. Shahan has argued his point very fully and persuasively, I have not 
been convinced that he is right. It seems to me rather that the kind of seemingly 
inconsistent statement upon which Mr. Shahan bases a large part of his case is more 
readily and adequately to be conceived as an overstatement for the sake of emphasis. 
Whitehead’s writings abound in these, and they tend in many cases to be exceedingly 
misleading. As a good example (not given by Mr. Shahan) Whitehead writes of ‘ the 
real operation of the antecedent particulars imposing themselves on the novel particular 
in process of creation ’ (Adventures of Ideas, p. 242, my italics). This certainly looks 
as though he regarded the antecedent entities as having agency, that causal efficacy 
is constituted by the actual agency of the past entities operating on the present (as in 
the mechanistic conception), whereas it is a fundamental principle of his system that 
agency has evaporated from all past entities and is confined wholly to present actualities. 
This statement, carefully read in its context and interpreted in the light of his funda- 
mental principles, is seen not to be really inconsistent. 

Another such misleading statement, which gives Mr. Shahan much trouble, is White- 
head’s frequent assertion that in presentational immediacy we have perception of 
contemporary actual entities. But according to Whitehead’s principles it is quite 
clear that contemporary actualities must be shrouded from each other for the reason 
that until an entity has fully become there is no actuality to be prehended. A careful 
reading of, for example, Section VIII of Chapter IV in Part II of Process and Reality 
makes it indubitably clear that Whitehead explicitly held every element in presenta- 
tional immediacy to be derived from antecedent phases in the concrescence of a per- 
cipient occasion, and that in the later phases some elements, such as sensa, are elicited 
into important relevance. Thus there becomes illustrated, by means of sensa, a certain 
region presenting itself to the percipient as a cross-section in the succession of actual- 
ities, and appearing as contemporary with that percipient occasion. That is to say, 
it is this cross-section which is objectified for the percipient, and not the actual con- 
temporary concrescing entities themselves. Accordingly, because this cross-section 
isnot any direct perception of contemporary actualities, ‘ what is in this way illustrated 
is the potentiality for subdivision into actual atomic occasions’ (Process and Reality, 
p. 174, my italics). 

Not only does it seem to me that Mr. Shahan has failed to prove his case, but also 
that his theory of the inconsistency of the earlier and later views of experience tends 
to falsify his interpretations of Whitehead’s doctrines. I am confirmed in this judgment 
by a consideration of his last chapter in which the conclusions of his theory are brought 
out. I shall mention only one or two points. Mr. Shahan thinks that a continuance 
of the earlier position has made Whitehead conceive of an extensive continuum and a 
realm of eternal objects as having an existential status apart from actual entities (cf. 

.» 122). A surer grasp of the fundamental principles of Whitehead’s system would 
ve made it quite clear that this cannot be, that on the contrary present concrescing 
actual entities alone can exist—all other entities, including past actual entities, having 
existence only as elements in present actual entities—and therefore that seemingly 
inconsistent statements are to be carefully examined and not taken at their face-value. 
God, too, is of course an actual entity, and if a ‘ realm’ of eternal objects has any exis- 
tential status it is as his primordial conceptual envisagement. Mr. Shahan’s suggestion 
that it could be ‘ given a status in the subjective experience of human beings’ (p. 123) 
comparable to the concept of ‘ infinity ’, seems to me to reveal a very inadequate grasp 
of the nature and function of eternal objects in Whitehead’s system. When Mr. Shahan 
further maintains that the concept of God likewise be given the status of a subjective 
concept, arguing that this is consistent with Whitehead’s ‘ broad’ view, and 

that Part V of Process and Reality represents an aberration, it becomes clear how con- 
siderably his theory has misled him in obtaining an adequate interpretation of White- 
head’s doctrine. I have nevertheless found his book an interesting and in many respects 
valuable analysis, and recommend it to the attention of students of Whitehead’s phil- 


y. 
ar subject which Mr. Wells has tackled is an important one, but owing chiefly to 
& seriously inadequate comprehension of Whitehead’s thought his analysis has far less 
Value than it might have had. By ‘ method ’ Mr. Wells does not mean what Whitehead 
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has discussed under the heading of ‘ philosophical method’ in two famous chapters, 
He is referring to what might rather be called ‘logical’ method, maintaining that 
Whitehead’s entire philosophy is based upon the method of ‘ logical harmony ’, that 
is, the traditional principles of identity and non-contradiction. Mr. Wells’s point is 
that such a method is ‘ eminently suited to a world conceived to be composed of static 
entities ’ (p. vii) such as eternal forms or Newtonian atoms, but completely inadequate 
for the philosophical analysis of a world conceived to be in process, for then ‘ all thi 
are in the process of becoming and are not self-identical. They are, at the simplest 
level, both what they were and what they are becoming’ (ibid.). Now Whitehead has 
accepted an ontology of process, but through his failure to develop a suitable method 
has been landed into difficulties and been driven to the desperate expedient of a ‘ spec. 
ulative cosmology’. Mr. Wells’s view is that a combination of a dynamic theory of 
nature with a ‘ static’ method has resulted in Whitehead’s developing a dualism of 
‘ events ’ and ‘ objects ’, ‘ actual entities ’ and ‘ eternal objects ’, ‘ process ’ and ‘ reality’ 
(cf. p. 147); that thus the universe is composed of two utterly distinct kinds of actuality, 
one whose nature is to be in process, the other static and eternal, and whose relation 
requires recourse to a deus ex machina in the form of God and a ‘ pre-established har. 
mony ’. 

This represents, however, a serious misconception of Whitehead’s system, according 
to which there is only one kind of actuality, viz., actual entities. Eternal objects exist 
only as the form of definiteness or character of actual entities. The fundamental nature 
of actual entities is agency ; but agency apart from a particular character is an abstrae- 
tion, just as the Aristotelian matter is an abstraction apart from its form. Eternal 
objects are the ‘ character’ of acts with the element of sheer agency abstracted. Far 
from being ‘two absolute opposites’ (ibid.), actual entities and eternal objects are 
absolutely indispensable to each other ;_ it is quite impossible for there to be a concrete 
act without a ‘cheracter’. Bringing them into relation is thus not ‘a mechanical 
kind of harmony ’ (ibid.), and no deus ex machina is involved. 

The central problem Mr. Wells raises is, however, of considerable importance, viz., 
whether Whitehead’s logic is adequate for the analysis of process. Mr. Wells thinks 
that the Hegelian dialectic is the correct method. Hegel correctly insists on the in- 
adequacy of the notion of bare identity, maintaining that identity is always identity 
in difference. But I doubt whether Hegel’s theory of becoming as a struggle of opposites 
satisfactorily solves the problem, for in positing the simultaneous existence in an entity 
of what it is and what it will become, he seems to me still obsessed with the notion of 
a macroscopic thing which in some respect remains the same entity while becoming 
something different. Mr. Wells seems to be quite unaware that Whitehead has made 
a most important contribution to the problem of identity and becoming, and his theory, 
that becoming is epochal, receives no discussion at all. According to this theory becom- 
ing is not the change of an antecedently existing entity into something else, but is the 
actual process of coming into being of an entity. This process of self-creation is epochal : 
there is no entity until the process of becoming is complete, and thus the process is 
indivisible. This is One of the most fundamentally important and fruitful contributions 
of Whitehead’s thought, namely that the ultimate ontological entity is not, as all pre- 
vious philosophers had assumed, a self-identical enduring entity, but that it is an epochal 
becoming. Having become, the entity is superseded by the becoming of another, 
this succession constituting what we know as an enduring entity. Each occasion of 
becoming has a separate identity, but it is not for Whitehead a bare identity, for this 
is one respect in which his theory of ‘ negative prehension’ is so important: it pro- 
vides for the exclusion by each actuality in becoming of that which it is not. That is 
to say, each actual thing establishes its identity through its recognizing and excluding 
its difference. Mr. Shahan finds the theory of negative prehension puzzling, but these 
considerations might assist in understanding (to quote his words, p. 122) ‘ Whitehead’s 
insistence that an organism is to be understood not only in terms of what it is, but 
also in terms of what it might have been but is not ’. , 

Ivor LECLERC 


A History of Philosophical Systems. Edited by Veraiurus Ferm. (New York : The 
Philosophical Library. 1950. Pp. xiv + 642. Price $6.00). 


This work consists of articles by various authors dealing with different philosophical 
systems and currents of thought. The first part, entitled ‘ancient and mediaeval’, 
starts with chapters on Indian, Zoroastrian, Buddhist, Chinese, and Jewish philos- 
ophies. These are followed by chapters on the successive phases of Greek and medi 
philosophy, Christian, Islamic and Jewish. The second part, entitled ‘ modern and 
recent ’, not only covers the familiar stages which are treated in all histories of phil- 
osophy but also includes essays on topics like phenomenology, existentialism, con 
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temporary ‘Thomism, logical positivism, semantics, recent schools of logic, philosophies 
of history, and philosophies of religion. A short bibliography is appended to each 
chapter, and there is an index. 

Owing to its wide-ranging character the work is likely to prove of value to students 
of philosophy. Sometimes, of course, the treatment of an extensive theme is highly 
compressed. The chapter on Indian philosophy is an obvious case in point. As the 
writer says, ‘ only a bird’s-eye-view of this vast panorama’ is possible in the space 
allotted. But it is better to have a compressed account than no account at all. Of the 
articles dealing with themes which are more familiar to western philosophers some 
seem to me to be exceedingly good. It is perhaps invidious to make special mention 
of certain chapters; but I was struck, for example, by the excellence of Professor 
Veatch’s essay on Aristotelianism. He brings out very well ‘ Aristotle’s empiricism ’. 
Professor Maurer’s chapter on Scotism and Ockhamism also seemed to me excellent, 
while Professor Stallknecht in his treatment of Kant sets in a clear light aspects of 
Kantianism which are all too easily forgotten by students who concentrate practically 
exclusively on the first Critique. To me at least it is a real pleasure to find Kant’s 
philosophy depicted as ‘a boldly speculative theory of value and existence’, which, 
says the writer, ‘ stands closer to Platonic idealism than to any other type of thought ’. 
Again, though it is perhaps regrettable that only one chapter was allotted to German 
idealism, the philosophy of Schopenhauer and Neo-Kantianism, it is a relief, in view 
of the nonsense which has sometimes been talked about Hegel in particular, to find 
Professor Widgery asserting that ‘ classical German Idealism in general stood for an 
ethics of the realization of spiritual personality, of rational freedom, to be (won ? achiev- 
ed ?) through and in social relationships’. Professor Kuhn’s account of existentialism 
is clear and enlightening, and he brings out well the influence of Kant on the thought 
of Karl Jaspers. The account of Logical Positivism by Professor Bergmann probably 
gains in interest for British readers through the fact that the author surveys the develop- 
ment of the movement in this country from outside. 

It is inevitable, of course, that a reviewer should find opportunity for expressing 
disagreement with some of the opinions asserted in a book of this kind and for reproach- 
ing the editor for leaving out this or that philosopher whom the reviewer thinks im- 
portant. It surprises me to read, for example, that according to Plato ‘ ideas belong to 
objects but can only be comprehended by the methods of logical analysis’. It may be 
that this is what Plato ought to have said; but did he say it? I doubt if Aristotle, 
in his remarks about ‘ separating universals ’, was quite such a moron as he is sometimes 
made out to have been. And it is all very well to talk about ‘ the commonplaces of the 
Laws’, as though Plato’s theology was simply a piece of senile meandering or mental 
ossification ; for it seems to me that Plato laid very considerable emphasis on his 
theology, obscure as it may be, and that there is a good deal to be said for Lutoslawski’s 
view (communicated to the present reviewer on postcards) that Plato developed his 
‘idealistic ’ philosophy in a ‘ spiritualist’ direction. Again, it seems odd to me that 
in the section devoted to St. Augustine no mention is made of his influential theory of 
divine ideas and of ‘ divine illumination ’. One might also have expected some account 
somewhere of the value-philosophies of Max Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann. The 
latter has been of considerable importance in recent German thought in a variety of 
ways; but, as far as I can see, he is mentioned only once, and then simply as a thinker 
on whom Nietzsche’s philosophy exercised an influence. It is also perhaps regrettable 
that there is no general chapter on the philosophy of language in addition to Professor 
Bergmann’s essay on semantics in which we are told frankly that ‘ the standpoint here 
taken is that of Logical Positivism ’. 

The volume is singularly free from the oracular and prophetic style which philosophers 
occasionally, though rarely in this country, choose to adopt. I feel, however, that the 
work might have gained in usefulness for student-readers if one or two essays, written 
perhaps from different standpoints, had been added in an attempt to sort out and 
set in clear perspective the main currents in contemporary philosophy. A summarizing 
article, explicitly contrasting and comparing the movements represented, for example, 

Y neo-positivism on the one hand and by personalism and existentialism on the other 
hand, would, I think, have been useful, especially if attention were drawn to the phil- 
osophical presuppositions, common and peculiar, of these trends. In this country 
study of the history of philosophy is not at present very fashionable. Yet I doubt 
whether one can form for oneself an intelligent conception of the nature and scope 
of philosophy without a serious consideration of its history and development. Possibly 
one or two general interpretations of the data would have put the student in a better 
position for realizing the nature of the problems which arise out of the history of phil- 
osophy and for forming his own, even though tentative, attempts at solving them. 
But the volume is a large one already ; and it may well be improper to suggest that 
it should have been larger still. 

FREDERICK C, CoPLESTON 
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Introduction a UEtude de Saint Thomas d’ Aquin. By M.-D. Cuenv, O.P. (Montreal ; 
Institut d’Etudes Médiévales. Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin. 1950, 
Pp. 306. Price Frs. 750). 


The abundance of recent work on St. Thomas Aquinas does not render superfluous 
—or even perhaps less indispensable—this introduction which has served as a basis of 
lecturing or the subject for over twenty years and has obviously been constantly revised 
and polished in the light of that experience. It might be said to stand to Gilson’s 
Le Thomisme in a relation not unlike that of Jaeger’s Aristotle to Ross’s. Gilson, draw. 
ing upon all the works of St. Thomas and seeking in his theology the essentials also of 
his philosophical outlook, provides a systematic exposition of his thought on all the 
great problems of philosophy ; Pére Chenu here examines the ‘ work’ and ‘ works’ 
in the setting of the time and as expressive of the development of a great mind, always 
humble and yet confidently mature. 

That serene mind, although apparently lacking in historical sense (p. 58) and bring. 
ing into his writings ‘ no reflection of the external world in which he lived’ (p. 144), 
was formed by the tempestuous succession of events and the changing institutions of 
the century which began with Innocent III and ended with Boniface VIII as head of 
Christendom. This historical background is better known than other aspects of the 
work of St. Thomas, but Pére Chenu’s first chapter on the milieu provides a useful 
summary of the formative influences as well as many suggestive judgments. There is, 
for instance, more than Gallic pride behind the claim * Viterbo, Rome, Naples, are only 
episodes in his intellectual development, as in his career. Paris is his natural home’ 
(p. 22). 

: Even though the external beauty of that city meant less to him than a treatise of 
St. John Chrysostom, he took an obvious delight in its atmosphere as a dynamic centre 
of the learning of the age and he accepted gladly the tools of intellectual discovery that 
were forged there. The chapters on the technicalities of composition, the use of ‘ author. 
ities ’, the procedure in reasoning, above all on the language and the literary forms of 
the time, constitute a most important and often original contribution to our understand- 
ing, not only of St. Thomas, but of the whole movement of scholasticism. Readers 
far beyond graduate age will also be grateful for the notes at the end of each chapter 
on the possibilities of further research. 

In using the tools at his disposal, St. Thomas sharpened and improved them; and 
he did not hesitate, when it was necessary for a more convincing presentation of the 
truth, to abandon customary forms. Thus in his early lectures he followed closely the 
plan—although already going far beyond the letter—of Peter Lombard’s textus officialia, 
but instead of revising his commentary preferred to write a new work, more concise, 
more conveniently arranged, and—‘ under the illusion common to professors about 
the capacity of their students "—better adapted to the needs of beginners. 

In other respects, too, the Summa Theologica is a highly original work and reveals 
St. Thomas pressing all his resources into the service of truth. Indifferent to the history 
of his own times, he had to adapt his plan to include the supreme event by which all 
history is dominated ; that is why there is a third part to the Summa which includes 
an illuminating study of the life of Christ. He makes constant use of Aristotle, but 
the scheme of the whole work, prompted by the Biblical account of the beginning and 
the end of things, is the neoplatonic exitus and reditus. And all this keen exercise of 
the intellect, constantly maintaining the rights of reason, is conducted in the spirit 
of Augustine’s ‘ Credo ut intelligam’: faith, confidently in possession (p. 273), seeks 
reasons for its further justification (cf. II-II q.2 a.10). 

The Summa, for all its grandeur, is a work for students. The master writes for his 
peers in the Quaestiones Disputatae, ‘ the richest fruit of his personal genius’ (p. 241). 
In the De Veritate especially, the influence of Augustine is notable ; and even as a phil- 
osopher he moves in regions unknown to the greatest of the ancients. The distinction 
between substance and accident, dominant in the Aristotelian system, is made secondary 
to that between essence and existence, by the use of which its author is able to ‘ change 
the soul of metaphysics ’ (p. 148). Outside the categories, with the aid of a transformed 
theory of relation, the analysis of the transcendentals is carried out by an intellect 
‘functioning formally as a nature essentially transcendent and no longer as reason 
alone; ... . this dialectic can certainly be expressed in syllogistic form, but in reality, 
the progress of the mind is more simple and more concentrated. . . . Laying bare the 
intelligibility at the heart of reality, St. Thomas proceeds in the manner of the platonie 
thinkers, of a Plotinus, of an Augustine; Aristotle is no longer his master in logie’ 
(p. 153). 

' If it is not always easy reading for those unfamiliar with thomistic thought, I know 
of no introduction which provides more aids to the study of St. Thomas or a more stim- 
ulating analysis of the ways of a mind deeply indebted to the past, but always intent 
upon the present and eternal truth. 

There are very few misprints, all of them slight and obvious ;_ and there only appear’ 
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to be one error in the bibliographical details : the latest edition of Cajetan’s commentary 
on the De Ente et Essentia is not that of de Maria in 1907 (p. 282), but of Laurent, 
published by Marietti, Turin, 1934. 

EDWARD QUINN 


imentum Medietatis. By WALTER ReuM. (Munich: H. Rinn. 1947. Pp. 268. 
Price DM, 8.00). 


In these three connected ‘ studies in the thought and literature of the nineteenth 
century ’ Professor Rehm traces the effects in the modern world of the loss of religious 
faith, as they are reflected in imaginative literature. Jean Paul (Richter), his first 
subject, shocked, as he said himself, at the cold-blooded way in which his philosophical 
contemporaries argued for and against atheism, conceived the idea of making Christ 
himself, in what the author describes as a dream, proclaim from on high to a ghostly 
audience that God does not exist. His fertile fancy elaborated this motif into a baroque 
vision of ultimate horror, in which ‘ the universe is revealed as the cold iron mask of 
a formless eternity ’. Professor Rehm studies the evolution of this metaphysical night- 
mare, ultimately published in 1796 in the novel Siebenkds, out of an earlier unpublished 
version in which the message was put into the mouth of Shakespeare, and points out 
a certain fitness in making Shakespeare the prophet of nihilism, not only because the 
belief of Renaissance man in his own unaided powers was so magnificently expressed 
by him, but also because he was the first of the moderns endowed with that sense of 
tragedy which the Greeks had known, but which had been entirely lacking in the Christ- 
ian Middle Ages. Tragedy is only possible, according to Rehm, when God is dead or is 
considered to be so. 

For Jean Paul the thought of a Godless universe had, it seems, the same sort of 
dreadful fascination as black magic held for Faust, but he resisted it successfully, and 
represents himself as rejoicing, on awakening from his dream, at finding himself again 
in a world where man is not alone with himself. Professor Rehm points to various 
parallels in other nineteenth-century writers, German, French and Italian, who as 
time went on tended to see the world in this light not in dreams only, but in waking 
life. Kierkegaard, by whom more than by any other writer the essay is inspired, is 
quoted as saying that the poetry of his age had only one comfort, that of being in despair. 
In the development of these poetic nihilists, with their inflated ego, Professor Rehm sees 
illustrated the truth of St. Augustine’s remarks, in De Trinitate, about man’s over- 
weening attempts to make himself the centre of the universe, his ‘ experimentum 
medietatis ’. When he thinks of himself as subject to no higher power, he inevitably 
begins to sink to the level of the beast. 

The other studies are in the same ‘ existentialist ’ vein, displaying warning examples 
of the modern thinker’s spiritual plight, without making any serious attempt to explain 
it or to point to a remedy for it. The second is taken from Dostoievsky’s grandiose 
conception of the Grand Inquisitor (1879), brought face to face, in Karamazov’s dream, 
with the returning Christ. Professor Rehm brings out well the presuppositions behind 
Dostoievsky’s legend, the result of the development of Russia’s peculiar brand of nihilism, 
the proud humanism which arrogates to man the right and the duty to remake his 
world. The organisation in which the Grand Inquisitor puts his trust, as the repre- 
sentative of the established church, is one where a small number of leaders exercise 
an absolute dictatorship over the herd, taking upon themselves the burden of responsi- 
bility and freeing a thousand million souls, like happy children, from the necessity of 
choosing between good and evil, making for them an earthly paradise at the cost of 
their human freedom. But these leaders, in Dostoievsky’s view, are so many Lucifers, 
led astray by the desire for power to be servants, not of Christ, but of Antichrist. Their 
Nietzschean denial of God will enslave the world and degrade mankind. 

_ Ima later paper Professor Rehm links up with the decay of religion the growing 
insistence in modern writers on the meaninglessness, the sheer boredom of existence. 
He traces the genealogy of this ‘ ennui’ from Pascal to Kierkegaard and finds a supreme 
example of it in Goncharov’s novel, The Ravine. Finally he shows us in the Danish 
novelist Jacobsen, the author of Niels Lyhne, ‘ a test-case for Kierkegaard’s assertion 
that the aesthetic philosophy and way of life, for which emotional states are ultimate, 
result in despair’. He interprets the weary melancholy characteristic of Jacobsen’s 

as a nostalgia for a vanished faith, which leads to disillusionment and self-pity. 

Professor Rehm’s very learned, subtle and thoughtful book is a product of the war 
and the immediate post-war years, when so many Germans, appalled at what was 

ppening around them, awoke to the consequences of the nineteenth-century drift 
away from religion and traditional restraints. Alfred Weber’s Abschied von der bisherigen 
Geschichte (1946), with its sub-title The conquest of nihilism ? covers much the same 
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ground, though it treats the subject more abstractly and with entirely different illustra. 
tions, from the point of view of a philosopher and sociologist. Professor Rehm’s analysis 
of Nietzschean nihilism, aimed, like Weber’s, at discrediting it, is in parts not 
reading, but it has the merit of bringing home to the reader, in concrete illustrations 
drawn from many European literatures, the most serious problem with which oy 
civilisation is faced. 

. W. H. Brurorp 


In Defence of Philosophy against Positivism and Pragmatism. By Maurice CoRNFORTE, 
(London : Lawrence and Wishart. 1950. Pp. xv + 260. Price 12s 6d). 


More can be said for this Marxist attack on logical positivism and pragmatism than 
that it offers to some philosophers the pleasure of seeing one enemy assault another; 
but the author too often clinches a doubtful argument by putting the conclusion into 
italics. Modernizing Lenin upon Ernst Mach, he represents logical positivism as the 
latest form of subjective idealism, and the trickiest, because its rejection as meaningless 
of the issue between subjective idealism and its contradictory rests upon a principle 
that is itself subjective idealism. The pragmatism of Dewey is also subjective idealism, 
Readers of this notice will know what to think of these positions : I myself sympathize 
with the author. What I find least satisfactory in the book is his reason for holding that 
these doctrines must therefore be rejected: his only argument, endlessly repeated, is 
that subjective idealism ‘limits human knowledge’. I fear that the plausibility of 
this, when taken as meaning simply that subjective idealism is subjective idealism, 
is relied upon to lure us toward the totally different proposition that the application 
of these doctrines would prevent us from making discoveries. But from the author's 
few vague illustrations there emerges no actual case where the application of these 
doctrines has adversely affected any scientist’s procedure ; nor is there any real account 
of how it could do so. Perhaps the misapplication could, but that would hardly help 
Mr. Cornforth. His fifth chapter rather persuades me that in the United States the 
misapplication of these doctrines, or the application of doctrines illegitimately derived 
from them, has obstructed political and social thinking; but again this hardly helps 
the author. This, however, is an interesting chapter; and if it does less than justice 
to Mr. Stuart Chase, so much the better. 

The author is encumbered throughout by the necessity of recommending ‘ material- 
ism ’, which, though he does not admit it before p. 193, is too obviously more than the 
simple alternative to subjective idealism. Somewhat similarly, when he condemns 
logical positivism, though not pragmatism, on the further grownd of its ‘ metaphysical’ 
character, he cannot content himself with arguing that logical positivism entails pro- 
positions that are ‘ metaphysical’ in the sense in which logical positivism uses that 
word. He redefines metaphysical propositions as those which ‘ sum up the world ina 
formula to the effect that there exist certain definite things marked off from each other 
and co-existing in a fixed framework ’. He hardly demonstrates that logical positivism 
entails such propositions, but none of us will deny that dialectical materialism does not. 
Why, however, unlike such propositions, is dialectical materialism acceptable? Be 
cause it is ‘a generalization from the sciences’, The only reason given for calling it, 
nevertheless, philosophy and not science, is that it ‘goes beyond the scope of any 
particular science’. We are also told that it is ‘enriched’ by the further progress of 
the sciences, and in turn aids their advance. Reflection on this suggests that, while 
Mr. Cornforth attacks logical positivism for confining philosophy to a useless activity 
called ‘ clarifying the results of science’ (hence the title of the book), he himself pre- 
scribes for philosophy this very function, and disguises the fact with mere words. 

The author’s weak philosophical criticism of logical positivism and pragmatism is 
supplemented by repeated attacks upon them as the expressions of an outmoded social 
order. Before we condemn this as, in its very principle, weaker still—as confusing, 
in the words of one critic, a question of genesis with one of truth—we should perhaps 
qualify. If Mr. Cornforth had offered empirical evidence for believing that both dialee- 
tical materialism and these ‘forms of subjective idealism’ have taken hold because 
of the social order, and correspond to ‘ sides’ in that order, this would have been an 
historical theory, not open to philosophical criticism, and not utterly implausible. 
If he had added that the arguments for these doctrines are in neither case in themselves 
conclusive, and that, this being so, their appearance of being philosophies whose pop- 
ularity is due to the ‘ social order’ is then some additional reason for doubting theif 
truth, I should think that this, whether ‘ philosophical’ or not, was quite a possible 
view. 


J. M, Brown 
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Dialectique de la Nature. By F. Encets. Translated from the German by DeEnis 
Navitte. Preface, Introduction, and Notes by Prerre Navitte. (Paris: M. 
Riviére et Cie. 1950. Pp. 455. Price Frs. 900). 


Among the manuscripts left by Engels at his death to Ed. Bernstein there was a 
series of notes and short essays on the Dialektik der Natur, written between 1870-1882. 
The reason why Engels himself did not prepare the manuscript for publication was 

ly because, after 1883, he was busy with the publication of Marx’s manuscripts, 
and partly because Anti-Dihring, published in 1878, contains his fundamental ideas 
on the dialectic of nature. In doubt about its scientific value, Bernstein showed the 
manuscript amongst others to Albert Einstein who, in spite of the fact that the manu- 
seript did not present a particular interest from the point of view of physics or of the 
history of physics, did not oppose its publication. 

D. Riazanov, the founder of the Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow, published the 
first edition of these texts in 1927. In 1935 the same Institute published a second edition 
in German and Russian. It is the text of this edition which appeared in English in 
1940, translated by Clemens Dutt, with a preface and notes by J. B. 8S. Haldane. 

The present French edition is based on the German edition of 1935. Engels’ text 
is introduced by a long preface and a ‘ General Introduction ’—followed by notes— 
by Pierre Naville, and ends with ‘ Notes and Explanations ’. 

Engels’ intention in writing The Dialectic of Nature was to fill a gap in the philo- 
sophical system founded by Marx and himself. P. Naville seems to be right in suggesting 
that Engels endeavoured to accomplish in the field of natural sciences what Marx had 
accomplished, with Capital, in the field of social sciences. Engels’ second ambition is 
not less important : he wants to lay the true scientific foundation of Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Nature. New discoveries in the field of science led to results ‘ which would have 
pleased old Hegel ’. 

In a letter to Marx dated 14th July 1858, Engels makes a clear reference to these 
new discoveries, disclosing in this way the central ideas of his later work The Dialectic 
of Nature. The first is the discovery of the cell in plants and animals by Schleiden and 
Schwann. The relationship between cell and organism is, for Engels, a brilliant example 
of a materialist-dialectical explanation of life. The second discovery refers to the 
principle of the conservation of energy. The transformation of movement into heat, 
of heat into light, and then into chemical energy is another rich field open to dialectical 
materialism. Darwin’s concept of evolution is the third discovery. ‘The Hegelian 
assertion of a qualitative leap in a quantitative series is here very well pointed out ’. 

The Dialectic of Nature is a fragmentary and uneven work, and the reader who is 
not familiar with Engels’ other works may meet with considerable difficulties in follow- 
ing up the main ideas. The short chapter ‘ The general nature of dialectics as science ° 
is in this respect a great help. It offers a clear description of the fundamental principles 
of materialist dialectics: 1. The transformation of quantity into quality. 2. The 
interpretation of opposites, and 3. The negation of the negation. 

In spite of its many shortcomings, The Dialectic of Nature has something more 
than other works by Engels. Here the author outstrips himself in his almost bewildering 
confidence in natural sciences, which were at that time, as he believed, on their way 
to demonstrate the main theses of dialectical materialism. ‘ In the history of natural 


' seiences God is treated by his defenders as Friedrich Wilhelm II was by his generals 


and servants in the campaign of Jena. Little by little the whole army capitulate ; 
the fortresses one after another fall in front of the advance of science, which ends by 
ey the infinite domain of nature with no place left for the Creator’s refuge ’ 
p. 265). 

M. Pierre Naville deserves more than a word of praise for the preparation of this 
edition. His ‘ General Introduction ’ of about 80 pages, in which he makes the laudable 
effort to transpose Engels’ ideas on nature into the present stage of positive science, 
calls for a larger discussion than is here possible. 

ere is a series of other problems which challenge not M. Naville’s materialism 
but certainly his Marxism. He suggests, for instance, that there is no fundamental 
distinction between matter as revealed by a physical sub-atomic structure and a psychic 
structure. How would that fit into the contemporary view of Soviet philosophy ? Nor 
18 It easy to see how M. Naville’s behaviouristic definition of psychology can be made 
to harmonise with the recent Soviet attitude towards Pavlov’s reflexology. 

On the other hand, M. Naville is not free from the mistake which the present ortho- 
dox Marxists make in accusing Hegel of confining dialectic to a law of mind. Is it 
really necessary to state that, according to Hegel, dialectic exists in mind and nature 
a8 well, the only difference being that in nature it is not aware of itself? But attitudes 
like those of M. Naville’s are meant to lend more credit to dialectical materialism, and 
more confidence in the part played by natural sciences in human destiny. M. Naville 
8 undoubtedly among those who, in spite of a series of recent crises, shares Engels’ 
Tomantic enthusiasm for the future of these sciences, 

Z. BarBu 
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The Dawn of Philosophy. By Grora Miscn. Edited in English by R. F. C. Hut, 
(London : Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1950. Pp. xiv + 334. Price 25s), 


Professor Misch’s work, Der Weg in die Philosophie, was first published in Ge; 
in 1926. The Dawn of Philosophy contains in translation a considerably expanded 
version of the first part of that work, and we are told that it is hoped to complete the 
translation in the near future with the publication of a slightly expanded version of 
the second part. 

Misch’s purpose is to trace the beginnings of philosophy in three great cultures, 
those of Greece, India, and China, and to demonstrate the essential unity of philo. 
sophical thought in spite of the diverse conditions under which it originated. He segs 
in the origin of each of the three philosophies one dominant feature. Greek phil 
has its origin in scientific thought, Indian philosophy in religion, and Chinese philosophy 
in speculation about morality and the community. These differences are offset by 
one important resemblance, namely that all three philosophies come into being ata 
time of social upheaval, when long-existing moral and cultural standards are breaking 
down. 

These similarities and dissimilarities of origin produce corresponding similarities 
and dissimilarities of content. Greek philosophy begins as a philosophy of nature, 
Indian as a philosophy of the self, and Chinese as a philosophy of the community, 
But underlying these differences there is a deep metaphysical unity. The most typical 
representatives of the early philosophical climates are all concerned with speculation 
about the nature of the absolute, as exemplified in their use of the ‘ primordial meta. 
physical words’ (p. 121), Logos, Brahma, and Tao. 

Misch develops his general thesis with a wealth of evidence from the original sources, 
displaying a wide learning and considerable depth of thought. But there is, pe 
not unnaturally, a tendency to lay stress on those features of the origin of phil 
which bear out the author’s views, and the result is sometimes to produce simplicity 
at the expense of accuracy. For example, few scholars would now accept Miseh’s 
contention that the origin of Greek philosophy is to be found exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, in speculation on the nature of the physical world. Here, as elsewhere, 
Misch is dogmatic and avoids consideration of possible objections to his views. 

This is a particularly unfortunate characteristic in a book which, to quote its editor, 
is ‘designed more for the student and philosophically-minded layman than for the 
scholar’ (p. x). The uninstructed reader would scarcely gather, for example, that 
speculative metaphysics, and especially the investigation into the nature of the absolute, 
are not the whole of philosophy, that according to some philosophers, in fact, they are 
not philosophy at all. Even Plato did not spend all his time meditating on the form 
of the good. 

Thus, although the book may (with the above reservations) lead the layman (and 
to some extent the non-expert philosopher) to a better understanding of the early 
philosophy of Greece, India, and China, it provides only a partial picture of the activ- 
ities which are being and have been conducted under the name of philosophy. To 
say that the philosopher is fond of comparing the existence of ordinary men to a dream 
from which he himself has awakened (pp. 1-2) is true only of a certain type of thinker; 
and no argument is produced to show that philosophers of this type are to be preferred 
to those who take a less exalted (and perhaps a less conceited) view of their profession. 


J. Kemp 


Natural Law : An Introduction to Legal Philosophy. By A. P. d’Entrives. (London: 
Hutchinson’s University Library. 1951. Pp. 126. Price 7s 6d). 


This admirable book makes a welcome companion to Mr. Mabbott’s The State and 
the Citizen in the same series. Like its predecessor, it has the merit—rare among intro 
ductory books—of neither attempting nor appearing to give the student ‘ all the answers’. 
As a statement of the problems raised by the concept of Natural Law and a stimulus 
to thought about them, Professor d’Entréves’ book could hardly be bettered. This 
is not to say that it does not bear an individual impress : readers of the author’s other 
works will find here both the vigour and the wide erudition to which they are accustom 

Professor d’Entréves is critical of what, in his Introduction, he calls the ‘ historical 
approach’ to Natural Law. He rightly condemns as over-simplified the ‘ grandiose 
conception ’ of an unbroken tradition of Natural Law stretching from the Antigone of 
Sophocles to the French Revolution. But his critique is itself open to criticism. No 
doubt it is true that the Natural Law theorists of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies ‘would probably have denied’ the continuity of their thought with that of 
medieval jurists and philosophers. But this denial cannot be taken at its*face value 
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It seems likely that Descartes would have denied the demonstrable influence on his 
thought of his Scholastic training; and Professor d’Entréves observes (p. 51) that 
‘the fact that Descartes . . . drank deep at the well of Scholastic philosophy is cer- 
tainly no reason for mistaking him for a Schoolman’. No one, however, seriously 
suggests that it is. What Professor d’Entréves is attacking is not so much the historical 
approach as an approach that is not adequately historical. The only remedy for in- 
adequate history is better history—which is what Professor d’Entréves proceeds to 
give us in the first half of his book. As a corrective to accepted over-simplifications 
these first three chapters are excellent, for while one may feel that there are rather 
too many fresh starts in this revised account of the matter, there is no doubt that 
the old theory of ‘ continuity ’ in Natural Law must go by the board for good. 

In the second half of his book, Professor d’Entréves undertakes to ‘ assess the general 
value’ of Natural Law. This value, he suggests, must consist in ‘ a specific contribution 
to the knowledge of law and to the understanding of legal phenomena’ (p. 64). But 
this philosophical discussion cannot, in the nature of the case, ignore the historical 
context, and these chapters contain, among other things, a restatement of the elements 
of genuine continuity in the Natural Law tradition. The argument reaches its climax, 
in a closely reasoned chapter on ‘ The Ideal Law ’, with the revelation of ‘ the Achilles’ 
heel of modern legal positivism ’—‘ the recognition that the ultimate test of the validity 
of law lies beyond law itself’ (p. 108). That the persistent function of Natural Law has 
been to provide such an ‘ ultimate test’ is clear enough; and Professor d’Entréves 

persuasively that the development of legal positivism itself proves the necessity 
of such a function. But he is evidently not satisfied with saying that Natural Law 
has in the past met ‘ a long-felt want ’ which, for all our positivism, we still feel to-day. 
For this, after all, is a historical statement, and history, as Professor d’Entréves reminds 
us in his Conclusion, ‘* will make us painfully aware of the “‘ relativism ”’ of all natural 
law theories ’ (p. 113). The ‘ permanent value’ which, Professor d’Entréves believes, 
should emerge from a ‘ philosophical assessment’, is elusive. Professor d’Entréves 
is apparently uncomfortable about the relation of his historical to his philosophical 
argument : this discomfort is important, but its analysis lies beyond the scope of this 
notice. What may be said here is this: we may admit that ‘the very assertion of 
natural law is an assertion that law is a part of ethics’ (p. 116); we may agree that 
the ‘ point where values and norms coincide’ is ‘what men for over two thousand 
years have indicated by the name of natural law’ (p. 122); and we may accordingly 
acknowledge that Natural Law theorists have been doing something important and 
may have much of value to tell us. What we may well be more doubtful of is the ‘ per- 
manent value’ of a terminology susceptible of such variation in meaning and laden 
with such misleading associations. Professor d’Entréves’ book helps us to discern 
what it is in the Natural Law theories that we may still want to say; but it also goes 
far towards showing why we can no longer use with comfort the language of those 
theories. 

J. H. Burns 


Traité de logique. Essai de logistique opératoire. By Jean Piacetr. (Paris : Armand 
Colin. 1949. Pp. viii + 423. Price Frs. 1400). 


Professor Piaget of the University of Geneva is well known for his studies of the 
thought of children, and a reader who has seen his earlier work may expect to find 
a book on thought processes rather than a treatise of logic in the strict sense. But 
Professor Piaget has not returned to the tradition which aroused Frege’s anger. As 
the sub-title shows, he is interested in operations, and he defines logic as ‘ l’axiomatique 
des structures opératoires dont la psychologie et la sociologie de la pensée étudient le fonct- 
wonnement réel’ (p. 16). He has a great respect, however, for the recent achievements 
of logic, and his main purpose is to show that these can be interpreted in accordance 
with his account of the operations of thought. Without claiming to have discovered 
new theorems in logic, he undertakes to explain why logic has the shape which it has. 
He thinks that Wittgenstein (in his T'ractatus) and those who follow him are influenced 
by an outmoded atomistic psychology in spite of all their protests against psychologism : 
‘car on s’inspire toujours de la psychologie du sens commun lorsqu’on décide de faire 
abstraction de toute psychologie ’. 

In the first part on les opérations intrapropositionelles he deals at length with classes 
and relations. According to him ‘a class is constituted by a collection of terms con- 
sidered in extension, whereas a relation is that which characterizes terms by reference 
to others, which is as much as to say that it is the propositional function considered in 
its comprehension ’ (p. 59). Even a propositional function of one argument ‘ involves 
4 relation, namely that of equivalence in virtue of which we characterize the argument 

& property belonging also to other arguments’ (p. 127). Every class belongs to a 
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classification or * system formed by a hierarchic emboitement of elementary, mut 
exclusive classes’ (p. 85), and it is important to try to describe such classifications 
in the precise fashion of modern abstract mathematics, because emboftement is the 
fundamental pattern of all thinking. Neither the notion of a group (in the sense of 
Klein’s theory of groups) nor yet that of a lattice (as developed by Birkhoff) is satis. 
factory for this purpose. In order to describe the structure of a classification adequa 
we need the new notion of a groupement. This is a reversible lattice, that is to say, a 
lattice in which it is possible to recover any two elements from consideration of what 
the lattics theorists call their ‘ join’ or ‘ upper bound’: ‘ reversibility is the condition 
of all rationality ’ (p. 96). 

The second part deals with les opérations interpropositionelles, and here M. Piaget 
discusses the calculus of propositions. He argues that this also deals with operations 
which can be brought under his notion of a groupement. In particular he tries to show 
that his theory sheds light on the composition of axiom sets for the calculus of pro. 
positions. The four axioms of Whitehead and Russell (i.e. the four left after Bernays 
had shown that the associative axiom was redundant) ‘ reveal explicitly the relation 
of part to whole, the commutativity of the operations of joining, and the transitivi 
of emboitements ’ (p. 303), and examination of the single axiom of Nicod shows that it 
is ‘ equivalent to one or two groupements interpropositionels isomorphic with groupements 
of corresponding classes ’ (p. 314). The notion of a grouwpement is, indeed, fundamental 
in logic, because this deals with the relation of part and whole and the relation of com- 
plementarity. ‘ Mathematical arguments which rest on group structures of a mor 
complex kind, in particular the well known argument by recurrence, cannot be reduced 
to these relations alone ’ (p. 357). 

This is not an easy book to understand, and I am inclined to think that what is new 
in it could have been presented more simply. The trouble is not so much that M. Piaget 
uses a great deal of logical symbolism; for, although the detailed development of 
what he has to say about the calculus of classes and the calculus of propositions oceupies 
a lot of space, it does not involve any complicated proofs. The difficulty is rather in 
understanding his use of such abstract words as ‘ operation’ and ‘structure’. It 


seems curious, for example, to speak of (vp) and (.p) as the fundamental inter-propos- 
itional operations (p. 331), and it is not clear to me when or in what circumstances 
I am supposed to perform these operations, if indeed there are such. Perhaps the 
argument would have been easier to follow if M. Piaget had written less about the de- 
tailed application of his notion of a groupement and more about his philosophy of logie, 
In particular he might have helped the reader by trying to relate his own views about 
the psychology of reasoning to modern liguistic theories of logic. 

If I have understood him aright, he wishes to maintain three theses: (i) that it 
does not make sense to talk of classes or propositions except in relation to some system 
within which they have their places; (ii) that the relations of these entities one to 
another within such a system all depend ultimately on relations of emboftement and 
complementarity ; (iii) that in order to specify adequately the structure of such a system 
we need the notion of a groupement, which has not been recognized hitherto by writers 
on structure. Before accepting (i) and (ii) it is proper to ask whether they commit 
us to any dangerous consequences in ontology ; but they are at least plausible. Leibniz 
tried to develop logic as a calcalus de continentibus et contentis, and Huntington (follow- 
ing Schréder) showed in 1904 that Boolean algebra could be derived from a postulate 
set with inclusion as its sole undefined relation. In his Logical Syntax of Language, 
Carnap explained in detail how the various logical signs could all be introduced 
rules of direct consequence. What does M. Piaget’s talk of growpements add to 
this ? When mathematicians write of ‘ groups’ or ‘ lattices ’, they are trying to study 
in abstract fashion certain structures or patterns of organization which may be reali 
in very different materials. As M. Piaget says (p. 91), the system of operations each 
of which consists in adding an integer, positive or negative, is a group in the techni 
sense, because the application of two such operations in succession is equivalent to 
an operation of the system, every such operation can be annulled by an inverse, there 
is a single operation (+ 0) which makes no difference, and the operations can be com- 
bined according to the associative law. But the system of all possible translations of 
a rigid body in space is also a group in this sense. And the whole point of introducing 
a technical terminology is to make it easy to study the common features of such systems. 
The idea of a growpement, on the other hand, has no interest for mathematicians, 
ing to M. Piaget’s own statement, because it applies only to systems ‘ founded on the 
intensive relation of part to whole’. And he claims only that it is ‘ of interest for® 
logic which tries to express the mechanism of the most elementary operations of the 
mind ’ (p. 97). If his own theory is true, the various applications which he finds for 
the noticn within logic are not independent. i 

M. Piaget’s account of relations is peculiar, and it is perhaps not surprising that 
the sketch of quantification theory at the end of his second part does not go 
the syllogism. He does not attempt to deal with multiply general propositions. 
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There are a number of misprints in the symbolism (e.g. in the sixth of Heyting’s 
axioms listed on p. 392), but these are not of great importance, since the book will 
obviously not be used as a text for beginners. 


WILLIAM KNEALE 


Practical Logic. By Monror C. Bearpstey. (New York: Prentice-Hall Inc. 1950. 
Pp. xxviii + 580. Price $3.75). 


Logic has passed into the hands of the specialists, and at its present stage of develop. 
ment is very doubtfully suitable for inclusion in any undergraduate course. Professor 
Beardsley’s ‘ practical logic ’, though he himself speaks of it as ‘ for beginners ’, might 
well be prescribed for those who neither are nor wish to become logicians. The book 
is an eminently practical guide to the interpretation and assessment of the kind of 
statements and arguments which the ordinary man is exposed to every day of his life ; 
along with some useful advice on how he may clear up and successfully communicate 
his own thoughts (if any). It contains an irreducible minimum of theory and of technical 
apparatus. The analysis of arguments is based on a very slightly modernised version 
of the traditional formal logic, and (for induction) on Mill’s methods; not a modern 

bol is used nor a mathematical formula introduced from end to end. On the other 
hand, there is a great deal of discussion and criticism of actual specimens of ordinary 
discourse. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first (entitled Clear Thinking) deals with 
the interpretation of discourse and the main obstacles to interpretation: vagueness, 
ambiguity, rhetoric, confusing arrangement, and so on. The second and longer part, 
which the author calls Straight Thinking, is concerned with the elementary analysis 
and critical assessment of arguments. Of this section a little more than half is taken 
up with discussion of the kind of everyday arguments which can be more or less ade- 
quately exhibited in the traditional patterns of syllogistic, hypothetical and disjunctive 
reasoning. It concludes with four long chapters on that ‘ probable reasoning * which 
is (or should be) the guide of life :_ these include such subjects as ‘ Sorting and Sampling ’, 
‘Finding the Cause ’, the critical use of statistics, the construction and testing of hypo- 
theses, and a section ‘ On Being Reasonable ’. All this is very elementary, but the author 
always has something sensible to say, often something important, which is likely to 
be news to the layman and may even interest him. If anyone cares to object that this 
sort of thing is not logic (even qualified logic), I daresay Mr. Beardsley would be happy 
to let him call it something else. 

There are, naturally, points of detail on which a logician might wish to propose 
amendments, but as a whole the book is so good of its kind that it would be misleading 
to single them out for special attention. Mr. Beardsley has covered a great deal of 
ground, and has the rare merit of remaining consistently on the same level—a level 
on which he is a master of simple and lucid explanation ; technical or semi-technical 
words are defined as they are introduced; there is withal a commendable absence 
of the bright colloquialism and facetiousness which the expert so often seems to regard 
as suitable to the intelligence of the non-expert. An excellent feature of the book is 
the abundance of illustrative material, some of it analysed and discussed in the text, 
the rest in the form of exercises for the student. (The American language and back- 
ground of these extracts may somewhat detract from their usefulness in this country). 
An unusually large number of problems and exercises are provided at the end of each 
chapter, along with a short summary of the chapter and suggestions for further reading. 
One might perhaps have dispensed with a recurrent Light Programme item revoltingly 
entitled ‘ A Check-up Quiz ’. 

All this makes Practical Logic particularly useful for the type of student who (from 
choice or necessity) is educating himself ‘ on his own’. It also makes it a very long and 
correspondingly expensive book. In this country at any rate, its usefulness is likely 
to be limited by its price. 

M. J. Leverr 


Negative Fact, Negation and Truth. By ApHar Cuanpra Das. (Calcutta : The Uni- 
versity of Calcutta Press. 1942. Pp. xxiv + 296). 


The structure of this work is somewhat puzzling. Perhaps it is only the first five 

which correspond to the doctorial thesis on which, as we are told, the book is 

based. At any rate it is only these chapters which deal with the topics mentioned in 
the title and the.remainder is not grafted on to this discussion. 

Chapter I (‘ Negation and Negative Judgement ’) is presumably intended to specify 

the problem to which the author is addressing himself, but it is scarcely possible to 
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understand how Dr. Das sees the problem until one knows how he is using the word 
*‘ judgement ’ and this is not revealed until chapters 4 and 5. 

The purpose of chapter 2 is to dispose of the so-called Negative Fact theory, Dp, 
Das develops some pertinent arguments against those who defend such a theory op 
the strength of the * psychological immediacy’ of our knowledge of absence. What 
his arguments establish is that ‘ absence’ is not the name of a sense-given character. 
istic. Dr. Das does not, however, seem to recognise the difference between this con. 
clusion and the conclusion that negative propositions cannot be true. 

In chapter 3 (‘ Negation as purely subjective ’) Dr. Das deals critically with a number 
of theories (including those of F. C. 8. Schiller, Bergson, Bradley, and W. E. Johnson) 
which seem to have nothing in common except that their authors have used the word 
‘ subjective ’ somewhere in the course of their exposition. Dr. Das’s main theme is 
that negation is not purely subjective because it involves some reference to fact. Hag 
anyone ever denied this ? 

In chapter 4 (‘ The structure of negation’) Dr. Das reaches some conclusions of 
striking novelty. He defines ‘ negation ’ as ‘ non-perceptual awareness of a suggestion 
being contradicted by a locus that is perceived’. He seems to take it for granted that 
others would agree with his decision to apply ‘ negation’ only to what he calls ‘ acts 
of knowing’. On this basis he claims 

(i) that a negation cannot be true or false, and 

(ii) that no significance can be attached to the negation of a negation. 

Sometimes Dr. Das speaks as if these contentions were to be accepted as analytic con- 
sequences of his definition, but this is not the whole story, for he does regard them as 
being connected with the conclusions of previous chapters. The gist of his reasoning 
concerning (i) seems to be as follows : 

The conclusion of chapter 2 (that there are no negative facts) is taken to entail that 
there are no negative ideas, and hence that the ‘ suggestion ’ which occurs as an element 
in a negation must contain only positive ideas. Clearly a negation does not consist in 
assenting to such a suggestion. For Dr. Das it follows by definition that a negation is 
not a judgement, for he defines ‘ judgement ’ in this chapter as assenting (‘ to an idealised 
content that is given in secondary apprehension’). Since Dr. Das lays it down that 
only judgements can be true or false, (i) follows. 

The question one feels impelled to ask is why, given the other features of his theory, 
Dr. Das should not consider the possibility of avoiding the paradoxes involved in (i) 
by the simple expedient of defining ‘ judgement’ as assenting to or dissenting from 
(accepting or rejecting) a suggestion. His reply would probably be to point to the 
passage in chapter 3 where he summarily dismisses the view that negation is or involves 
* rejection ’ on the grounds that rejecting is an act of will and hence capricious. But 
surely it is not always capricious ! Does Dr. Das never reject suggestions on evidence? 

Concerning chapter 5 (‘ The notion of truth and criterion of falsity ’), all that is 
clear to the reviewer is that Dr. Das adopts a correspondence theory of truth, and that 
he somehow arrives at the surprising conclusion—‘ A false judgement then strictly 
there cannot be, though a judgement may be falsified’ (p. 147). One searches in vain 
for an account of how Dr. Das would reconcile these statements. One thing which 
does emerge in this chapter is that Dr. Das (as his reader may not have previously 
guessed) restricts the word ‘ judgement’ to what would normally be called cases of 
perceptual judgement. It is only in a footnote that Dr. Das acknowledges that this 
is his usage and that others might object to it ! Even this does not explain his statement 
that a judgement cannot strictly be false, since Dr. Das acknowledges the occurrence 
of perceptual illusions. 

One would have expected that the paradoxical conclusions reached in chapters 4 
and 5 would be developed and defended in what follows. These topics are, however, 
ignored throughout the second half of the book, which gives Dr. Das’s views on such 
subjects as the postulates of thought, modality and inference. 

Dr. Das’s language is often difficult and sometimes impossible to interpret. Some 
of the obscurities may be due to printer’s errors, of which there are many obvious 
examples. Dr. Das tells us that his purpose is to examine not negative statemenis, 
or the uses of negation, but its ‘fundamental structure’; but whatever his aim, it 
seems odd that he should offer us a theory which flagrantly conflicts with the ways 
in which we use negative sentences, and should ignore this fact. 

C. W. K. MunpLe 


The Mystery of Being. I. Reflection and Mystery. The Gifford Lectures. By GABRIEL 
Marcet. (London: The Harvill Press. 1950. Pp. xiv + 221. Price 15s). 


This first series of M. Marcel’s Gifford Lectures is in itself the most complete state 
ment he has yet attempted of his philosophy. Nothing, however, could less resemble 
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systematic exposition. Viewing philosophy as ‘an aid to discovery rather than a 
matter of strict demonstration ’, he pursues a highly personal ‘ investigation into the 
essence of spiritual reality ’. Equally personal is his method, involving skilful pheno- 
menological analyses of concrete examples of existential experience. Its most striking 
feature is the use of metaphors. The metaphor has indeed, for Marcel as for Bergson 
or Plotinus, a dialectical function in keeping with the aim of reflection, which is to make 
manifest a hidden reality by a process of approximation: hardly is the metaphor 
introduced than it is found inadequate to represent this reality and is replaced by 
another, and so on. No literary ornament, Marcel’s metaphors are ‘ structural ’, part 
and 1 of the ‘ inner reshaping ’ of his thought. 

is method is imposed, in M. Marcel’s view, by the nature of philosophical think- 
ing, whose source resides in a ‘ metaphysical unease’ and whose aim is a ‘ reflective 
self-clarification °. And since neither the reflecting self nor the being reflected upon 
can be determined objectively without their reality being dissipated (it being of the 
nature of existential experience that the questioner is inextricably involved in the 
being questioned and that his very questioning modifies this being), metaphysical 
thinking is a ‘ reciprocal clarification of two unknowns’ and its sole legitimate method 
is one of description and elucidation of a being which is allowed to ‘ reveal itself ’. 

Such thinking, he avers, has more than mere subjective value : it is an ‘ intermediate 
type’ bearing neither upon subjective states of mind nor the logical generalities of 
‘general thinking’ but upon ‘ revelations’ or felt essences. For, with Husserl, M. 
Marcel affirms that consciousness is consciousness of something other than itself. This 
is the ‘ need for transcendence ’ at the root of all thinking; although ‘ transcendent ’ 
must not be taken to mean ‘ transcending experience’: there is an ‘ experience of 
the transcendent as such’. Experience admits of degrees of ‘ saturation’ and the 
need for transcendence coincides with ‘ an aspiration towards a purer and purer mode 
of experience ’. 

This argument leads to the discussion of truth as value. The author expounds a 
doctrine of ‘ illumination’ which has, as he recognises, much in common with Hei- 
degger’s doctrine of ‘ appresentation ’ and which also recalls the views of the Platonists, 
involving ‘a sudden access to some reality’s revelation of itself to us’ once ‘ the self 
disposes itself in relation to the radiant fact so as to receive the light that streams 
from it ’. 

Such revelations of truth-values or value-truths is made possible by what he calls 
‘secondary reflection ’ which restores at a higher level the unity disrupted by ‘ primary ’ 
reflection. The pages that follow apply this secondary reflection to existential experience. 
We are aware of the self as contingent in relation to a self ‘ subject ’, immanent yet 
transcendent to it and experienced as a ‘ veiled reality’. M. Marcel rejects anything 
in the nature of an inferential cogito: the ‘I exist’ is pure immediacy, the revelation 
of an ‘ existential indubitable’ or datum ‘not transparent to itself’. The foundation 
of the existential judgment is the experience of my body as ‘ subject ’, as one with the 
‘indistinct sense of one’s total existence ’. The rejection of dualism and the instrumen- 
talist theory of the body, both the product of primary reflection, leads to the conception 
of sensation and feeling as themselves non-instrumental, i.e. as immediacy or ‘ participa- 
tion’. Finally the ‘ involved’ or ‘ incarnate ’ self is shown to participate directly, in 
and through the body, in a transcendent realm of selves marked off from it by no precise 
frontiers. The ‘I’ is the field of ‘ intersubjectivity ’, of plurality within unity. 

_ Although this field is not subject to objective determination in space and time, 
it admits of qualitative differentiation. It has what M. Marcel calls ‘ depth’ or spatio- 
temporal quality. ‘ Depth’ is a ‘ new category ’ transcending the opposition between 
the abstract on the one hand and the temporally successive and spatially discontinuous 
on the other. The degree of spatio-temporal depth achieved corresponds to the degree 
of participation and is experienced in relation to a spatio-temporal instant or absolute 
‘Here-and-Now ’ which is ‘ eternity’. The transcending of space and time, in short, 
is accomplished by virtue of what is most real in space and time and not by an abstrac- 
tion from spatio-temporal experience. The ‘ ingatheredness’ that is the condition of 
participation is a ‘ turning inwards of our awareness of the outer world’. These views, 
among the most striking of M. Marcel’s, have some resemblance with those of White- 
whose antipathy to ‘ vacuous entities ’ he shares. 

It is this realm of ‘ presences’ sustaining such internal relations with the self in 
the depths of intersubjectivity which is the domain of what M. Marcel terms ‘ mystery ’. 

“mystery ’ differs from the ‘ problem ’ in that it is ‘ something in which I myself 
am involved ’ and which is therefore refractory to treatment by a technique. It is 
Tecognisable in every experience where the reality manifests itself as a ‘ presence ’ 
which demands ‘ acknowledgement ’ and by whose acknowledgement the self becomes 
more fully itself. The sole means of investigating such mysteries is a reflection that, 
working from within, allows the being to reveal itself at ever deeper levels to the partici- 
pating subject in the light of the ‘ intelligible background ’ of truth. Unlike a generalised 
technique, the method demands a purification of the intellect. 
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All interested in the new approach to metaphysics will welcome these admi 
translated lectures, rich in original thought. They may also clear away some 
conceptions, particularly the fear that we are being led into some fairyland. By ‘ 
tery ’, however, M. Marcel means a fully positive content of experience. It is a 
vendent, known as such. If not subject to conceptual determination, it admits 
qualitative spatio-temporal relation; (it is M. Marcel’s originality to reco; 
immediacy is not exclusive of such relations). It is no mere ‘ unknowable ’, for it can” 
be recognised, described and clarified. M. Marcel’s thought, indeed, is refractory 
mysticism ; he cannot conceive of any total transcending of space and time nor of 
complete fusion of subject and object. Reflective participation, to survive as tho 
must recognise the element of * distanz ’ at the heart of mystery. The decay of reflec 
and contemplation to-day, he concludes, is largely due to a facile mysticism which di 
torts the data of subjective experience : ‘we are concerned with the act throu 
which thought is stiffened to resist the temptation to engulf itself in its own object a 
become merged with that object ’. 

Ian W. ALEXANDER 


Christ and Time: The Primitive Christian Conception of Time and History. By Oneal 
CULLMANN. Translated by F. V. Filson. (London: 8.C.M. Press. 1951. Pp. 253, 
Price 18s). = 


This book, which was published some five years ago in both German and French, 
has already been discussed a good deal in theological circles, especially on the Contine 
Professor Cullmann is primarily a New Testament scholar, and he is anxious to make it 
clear that in the volume now before us he is not flying any speculative kites, but is simp 
endeavouring to elucidate the conception of time and history which appears in t 
original Christian message as reflected in the New Testament. His argument h 
however, considerable significance for the student of philosophical theology. 

According to Cullmann, the distinction between successive times or ages, partic 
‘the present age ’ and ‘ the age to come’ (in an eschatological sense), is far more i 
portant for early Christian thought than the distinction of realms, Diesseits and Ji 
the world that is seen and temporal and the world that is unseen and eternal. 
antithesis between time ead eternity which makes eternity equivalent to timelessn 
belongs to the Greek and not to the Biblical tradition. In the Bible eternity me 
endless time. But this line of time which has neither beginning nor ending has n 
theless what may be called its middle point; not of course in a sense which implies 
measurement in years, but in the sense that this point determines and reveals t 
significance of the whole line and of each of its parts. Those who are familiar 
the theology of recent decades will perceive the bearing of this upon the constant d 
cussions of the Christian understanding of history, the relation of Heilsgeschichte 
secular history, and the question of a ‘ pattern’ in history. 

The remarkable thing about Cullmann’s book is the thoroughness and even ingenui 
with which he applies this line of interpretation (not unfamiliar in itself) to the 
New Testament literature, with original comments on many passages. 

The critical reader may suspect that Cullmann over-simplifies, fitting the v 
varied New Testament material too neatly into one scheme, and exaggerating t 
antithesis, important as it is, between the Greek and the Biblical conception. In 
Bible, eternity certainly does not mean mere timelessness (does it for Plato ?), b 
neither can it be said uniformly to mean endless time. The very fact that Christ ¢ 
be called the middle point of history without the implication of a measurement of 
periods before and after surely indicates a qualitative understanding of the differenced 
between time and eternity and of the invasion of time by eternity. Thus there may bh 
a sense in which an eternal realm can exist behind and above the things of sense 
time, without the former being timeless as an abstraction is timeless, and without 
latter being unreal ; and surely there is something at least of this in the New Testam 
both in the Johannine literature and in the Epistle to the Hebrews. But if m 
overdoes his thesis, there can be no doubt about the interest, and even brilliance, 
his book. 

D. M. Barium 


ERRATA 
In the issue for October 1951, on p. 415, |. 7, for ‘ tautological ’ 
* ontological ’. 
On p. 444, 1. 30, for ‘1779’ read ‘ 1784’. 





